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Effective August 1, 1923 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as 
an item of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Head- 
quarters. In place of these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up sets which con- 
tain complete with pattern all necessary trim to be used by a Scout making her own uniform. 

2. Officers Norfolk Serge Suits. Price of uniform advanced from $35.00 to $37.50; Serge by thé 
yard, from $4.50 to $4.75. 

3. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

UNIFORMS 

Size Price Size Price 
P| CES 0 io ee 10-18 $3.50 gk I Sy gl rE 28-38 $0.60 

38-42 4.00 Leather for officers .......... 28-38 2.50 
SHORT COAT SULT ncesccscivcas 10-18 4.50 MI DDY—Official khaki ........... 10-40 1.75 

38-42 500 NECKERCHIEFS, each ..........e0000% 40 
NEES. dioSkewandachadowvecsnnenes 10-18 2.00 Colors: Green, purple, dark blue, light 

38-42 2.50 blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, 

ES ok kccie nwa wdeweews cen 10-42 2.25 black, and yellow. 

NORFOLK SUITS—Officers: BOGE BIE x wietiansscucestvenes sees 2.00 
Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 7.00 PUTTEES, Women’s sizes ............. 3.00 
Khaki, heavy weight ......... 34-42 15.00 NS er rer e 2.00 
RM oe area aaakNenTewalen 34442 37.50 SWEATER-—Slip-over type ...... 34-40 6.50 

PEE. CEES riccincirncwicnasiewsse 7%-8 3.50 ee eer 34-40 7.50 

ey OE oSewcetpaanesdewaes 6%-8 1.50 WATERPROOF COATS, sizes... 10-20 7.00 

CANVAS ERGGING, POF oc csciedsccces 1.00 WATERPROOF CAPES, sizes... 10-20 7.00 

BADGES 

x ATTENDANCE STARS KS MEDAL, GF SEER voc sccicccccvcces $1.00 
Be ese tte ieiintiennrninsian $0.20 x PROFICIENCY BADGES............. 15 

* FIRST CLASS BADGE.......c0c0ec00 25 x SECOND CLASS BADGE.........00+ 15 

ee Gg GE Re oy pS 15 x* THANKS BADGE 

x* LIFE SAVING CROSSES Heavy gold plate with bar............ 3.00 
SME ecu iuk- cca onanemnanaacn sesame wen 1.75 Gold Plate Pins .... ......s0cceccees 75 
MMOD. sashes Giants aceseaeatnawteressso 1.50 OEE WS oni coeds easeascmesiexatads 75 

PINS 

tie nincesiawncees eecasens $0.25 x TENDERFOOT PINS 

BE PE. ois aaaiewdvnsaudinie sense 75 10K Gold (safety catch) ............ 3.00 

x*COMMUNITY SERVICE ...i0000 25 Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... Be 

=*GOLDEN EAGLET on. ccscecccscacs 1.50 ee re 15 

x LAPELS—G. S.— Bronze............ 0.50 Old style plain pin ..............00 .08 

INSIGNIA 

x ARMBAND mala ae x HAT INSIGNIA (for Captain’s hat). $0.50 

x CORPORAL | er : 2 

CUSP LINES. colt ......<:...00.s. 1.25 x LAPELS —G. S., for Scouts.......... 20 

x EX-PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON _ 20 x PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON.... 15 

SONGS 

AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL ....... $0.05 GIRL SCOUT SONG SHEET..... ... $0.04 

DA 2S oy ee eee 10 Lit OE WOOF MOE o.n6csicccccccsces 03 

EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE A bo 0) ey Prrerres a 
ol Se ne are 15 OH, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ......... 05 

FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING ON THE TRAIL: 

PENG. 5 ban chard wes daacceseaineed 25 PN IY, vida dicncciessepeswiaces 60 
oe eee ee ee 60 NE TOE gore. 0 s:0 59.5.0 400 eke 40qiian 05 
Gin: SCOUTS ARE TRUE c.ccccesse 15 Lets OF 10 OF MOTE ..0...cccccsccee 02 
GIRL SCOUT SONGS NE is annsince sadesaeavecwmarneeien .10 

WE TIE so vin ss sb sess edeasoenses 10 OD PIG, oo scscccncssnnsdecsoreses e . 

RTO. 6 ckcswiesedn catewedewwes 30 BE PREPARED. Girl Guide Song ...... 35 

SPECIAL NOTE 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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Section 2 





New Ideas for Your Troop 


Where Are They to Be Found? 


Have you ever stopped in the 
midst of planning with and for your 
Troop to exclaim, “Oh, I wish I 
could think of some new idea! Girls 
are always interested in new plans!” 
Or, when confronted by some diffi- 
cult problem have you wondered, 
“How have other Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants 


What Are 


ments, plans, suggestions, mention 
of interesting and helpful books. 


You, the Captain, and the Ameri- 
can Girl 

“But,” continues our interested 

Captain, “Why not a separate sub- 


They Worth to You? 


One can readily see, when one 
thinks it over, that in our girl mag- 
azine should go those colorful and 
picturesque suggestions, those prac- 
tical hints concerning the work 
which the girls themselves are to do. 
Correspondingly, into our leaders’ 

publication should go 





met this? I wish I 
knew !” 

To answer just such 
questions as these, to 
bring together valuable 
experience in Scouting, 
to help us all in our work 
as Scout leaders, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL was es- 
tablished and, later, the 
Field News. The es- 
tablishing of the Field 
News marked a distinct 
advance in Scouting, 
since it was a recogni- 
tion of the special needs 
of mature leaders of 
girls as contrasted with 
those matters of definite 
interest to our girls them- 
selves. It made, in our 
publications, a valuable 
division of material. 





ELIMINATED 


after September First 


All compulsory Troop Subscriptions 


to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


You need not subscribe 
but 


You will need our Magazine! 


those plans for putting 
the above-mentioned 
suggestions into effect, 
from the mature leaders 
standpoint. The illustra- 
tion of the presentation 
of Dramatics Material 
readily occurs to us: 
Miss Ferris tells us that 
there is to be a Drama- 
tics Department in THE 
AMERICAN GrRL. Sup- 
pose a Scout play or 
Rally idea is to be pub- 
lished in the Magazine. 
In a parallel issue of the 
Field News will go sug- 
gestions for giving this 
play or rally from the 


Director's standpoint. 
You, as Captain, will 
need both. 


So, in order to intro- 
duce both the Field 








THe AMERICAN GIRL: 
our girl’s own magazine. 
The Field News: our leaders’ own 
publication. 

“But,” questions the Scout Cap- 
tain, “the Field News has been 
sent as Section Two of the Maga- 
zine.” This is true. It has been so 
sent, because of certain considera- 
tions met at the outset. But here is 
a secret: After September First, 
our girls will no longer receive The 
Field News. It will be for our lead- 
ers—their own publication. For 
the cost of the Magazine, every 
Captain will continue to receive not 
only THE AMERICAN Gir- but this 
valuable supplement as well, filled 
as it is with Scouting announce- 


Copyrigt. 1923, National Headquarters Girl Scouts, 


scription for The Field News? 
Since compulsory Troop subscrip- 
tions are to be abolished after 
September first, since each individ- 
ual girl is to be encouraged to sub- 
scribe to her magazine, is not the 
Field News sufficient for our lead- 
ers?” 

This is an excellent question. We 
are pleased that our Captain has 
raised it. For the present, we shall 
continue both publications under 
one subscription price as an “intro- 
duction plan.” We believe that much 
of what is to be published in THE 
AMERICAN GrRw will be of definite 
use to our Scout leaders as well as 
of interest to our girls. 


News and THe AMerI- 
CAN GirRL to those Cap- 
tains who are not at present subscri- 
bers, we shall for some time con- 
tinue our plan of a single subscrip- 
tion price. Any further develop- 
ments will be worked out, in co-oper- 
ation with you, and according to 
what, in the light of your sugges- 
tions, then seems wisest to do. 

We shall therefore send The 
Field News to you as a supplement 
to THE AMERICAN GrRL, hoping 
that, when your subscription runs 
out, you will not only re-subscribe 
yourself, but that you will also say 
to your Girl Scout Captain-friends. 

“Why not take The American 
Girl? You can get it, and the Field 
(Continued on page 7.) 


Inc. 
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Two Pageants for Your Campfire 


THE PIONEERS 


(Written by Mary Littlefield, di- 
rector of Camp Watchung—Mont- 
clair Girl Scout camp—for use on 
the last big camp celebration day in 
an out of door theatre. It was given 
very effectively with a “human cur- 
tain”, each scout in the curtain hold- 
ing in front of her two large green 
leaved branches crossed like an “x”; 
one with foliage extending up, the 
other with foliage down. This pro- 
duced a lovely green leaved curtain 
effect and did away with curtain 
rope and blanket difficulties! The 
whole pageant is simple, easy to put 
on and very beautiful. A chorus 
singing some of our lovelier scout 
songs behind some bushes adds 
greatly to the last scene.) 





Scheme: Series of tableaux depict- 
ing various periods or types of 
Pioneering in history of America, 
each tableau preceded by a Pro- 
logue to be recited. 


A. Prologue to Tableau One: 
“Ye, whose hearts are pure and sim- 
ple, 
Who have faith in God and Na- 
ture, 

Who believes that in all ages 
Every human heart is human; 
There are hopings, longings, yearn- 

ings ; 
Striving for the good they compre- 
hend not; 
That the feeble hands and help- 
less 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch God’s right hand in that 
darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 
Hiawatha—Longfellow. 


TABLEAU ONE: 


“Our First Trail-makers” 
An American Indian pausing on 
trail in characteristic attitude. 
Or, Tent scene: Indian woman 
weaving mat; Indian man leaving 
tent for trail. 


B. No Prologue to Tableau Two: 
TABLEAU Two: 
“The Pilgrim Fathers” 
Group of Pilgrims—men and wo- 
men—standing in procession hold- 
ing Bibles. Back of scene, quartet 
singing old Pilgrim Hymn: “Oh 
God, our Help in Ages Past.” 


C. Prologue to Tableau Three: 


“Strong lust of gear shall drive him 
out and hunger arm his hand 

To wring food from the desert nude, 
his foothold from the sand. 

His neighbor’s smoke shall vex his 
eyes, their voices break his rest. 

He shall go forth till South is 
North; sullen and disposessed, 

He shall desire loneliness and his de- 
sire shall bring 

Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, 
with fearless hope to ring. 

He shall come back on his own 
track, and by his scarce cool 
camp, 

There shall he meet the roaring 
street, the derrick and the 

stamp 

For he shall blaze a Nation’s way 
with hatchet and with brand 

Till on his last won wilderness a 
Nation’s bulwarks stand.” 

The Forloper—K ipling. 


TABLEAU THREE: 


“The Pathfinder” 


Pathfinder of Daniel Boone type, 
leaving his own camp fire, through 
trees is seen smoke of his neighbor’s 
fire. 


D. Prolegue to Tableau Four: 
1 
“Oh, you youths, Western youths! 
So impatient, full of action, full of 
manly pride and friendship. 
Plain I see you Western Youths, 
see you tramping with the fore- 
most. 
Pioneers! Oh, Pioneers! 


2 


Oh, you daughters of the West! 
Oh, you young and elder daughters! 
Oh, vou mothers and you 
wives ! 
Never must you be divided, in our 
ranks you move united, 
Pioneers! Oh, Pioneers! 


3 


These are of us. They are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while 
the followers there in embryo 
wait behind. 
We today’s procession heading, we 
the route for travel clearing 
Pioneers! Oh, Pioneers! 
Pioneers! Oh, Pioneers—W hitman. 


TABLEAU Four: 
“Early Pioneers.” 


Representing hooped canvas cov- 
ered wagon with group of father, 
mother and children at campfire, 
looking off into distance. 


E. Prologue to Tableau Five 

Returning to the simple life of 
our courageous Pioneers, we strive to 
learn again that buoyancy of health, 
clearness of vision, alertness of mind 
and strength of character, by which 
they were able to blaze trails and 
forge land, making possible the 
great heritage of womanhood today. 

With that broadened vision nec- 
essary to fulfill her duties to So- 
ciety, she becomes America’s great- 
est homemaker. 


TABLEAU FIVE: 


“Girl Scouts—Pioneers in the 
new civic era of Womanhood.” 


Foreground: Scout Camp; Fire; 
Steaming pot; Girl Scouts in posi- 
tions denoting camp activities. 

Back of this group: Larger Scouts 
in costumes representing various 
Scout Badges and professions open 
to womanhood—Welfare Worker, 
Lawyer, Business woman, Red 
Cross, Housekeeper, etc., all grouped 
around an enthroned Motherhood. 
They should take characteristic posi- 
tions but with attention turned to- 
ward her. 


A CEREMONY FOR GIRL 
SCOUTS 


The audience should be seated in 
a half circle around the campfire 
leaving room for inner circle of per- 
formers. 

Characters 

The Spirit of Chivalry 
Three Knights of Charlemagne 
Three Knights of the Round Table 
Robin Hood and two merry men 
Three Girl Scouts 


The first three Knights are seen 
approaching in the distance. 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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WATER-FRONT PROTEC- 
TION 


(American Red Cross) 


I, TEMPORARY CAMPS. 


In the temporary, more or less, 
organized camp of about thirty 
girls, one person must be delegated 
with the responsibility for their 
safety in the water, and this per- 
son’s regulations must be rigidly 
enforced. 


(a) The water-buddy system 
should be used. Every camper is 
instructed to give an alarm in case 
of accident or illness of her water- 
buddy. 

(b) A limit must be well-defined, 
and marked if possible, for non- 
swimmers. 

(c) A limit must be defined or 
marked for swimmers. Unless 
there are at least two expert swim- 
mers trained in life saving in the 
group, this area should be very 
limited. 

(d) Desirable equipment consists 
of: Ring life buoy, boat for res- 
cue, grappling irons for dragging, 
water telescope. 


II. SMALL CAMPS. 


In the permanent, organized 
camp of about thirty girls, there is 
little excuse for failure to provide 
the equipment named. The life- 
boat should be used as patrol dur- 
ing swim periods, and at other 
times left beached, ready for instant 
use. 

Grappling irons may be kept in a 
cupboard formed by boxing up the 
space under the stern-thwart of 
boat. The necessity for these to be 
at hand was illustrated tragically 
by an accident at a camp during the 
summer of 1922. A boy was 
drowned in 10 feet of water. Af- 
ter an hour of unsuccessful at- 
tempts at securing the body by div- 
ing for it, grappling irons were 
used, with the result that the body 
was recovered within three min- 
utes. There is little doubt that the 
boy might have been resuscitated, 
had the body been recovered with- 
in fifteen minutes after the acci- 
dent. 

(a) Water-buddy system should 
be used. 

(b) Non-swimmers’ area should 
be plainly marked by ropes. 

(c) Swimmers’ area should be 
marked by flags on floats, or other 
means. 

(d) Patrol boat manned by two, 
one to row, the other to observe. 









































REGISTRATION OF GIRL SCOUTS 
June 30, 1923 
A B C 
MonTH OF ToTaL CUMULATIVE 
REGISTERED AS: June Yerarto Torat SInce 
SS 1923 DaTE 1912 
1. Chartered 1 Councils (new only). 6 42 335 
(new& re- (new & re- ay 
registered) registered 
2. Council Members ............. 564 ) 2066 , 9,039 
3. Troop Committee Members ..... 67 262 262 
Commissioned Officers : 
4. SNE ae 449 2,521 16,560 
5. Ist Lieutenants .......... 276 1,468 9,105 
6. 2nd Lieutenants .......... 90 570 1,814 
7. Total Commissioned Officers ... 815 4,559 27,479 
8. Total Registered Officers (2, 3 
EOE tésucsues deen 1,446 7787 36,780 
Per Ge PR ncateds 0% 0a Vee 9,426 51,667 350,619 
Be SN Si tka cdicndncccenade 226 1,039 2,532 
11. Total Scouts (9 and 10) ...... 9.652 52,706 353,151 
12. Grand Total Registered (8&11) 11,098 60,493 389,931 


* Line 9—Associate Scouts are included. 








(e) Life buoy may be used from 
patrol boat, from diving float, boat 
dock, or other convenient place. If 
there are no floats or docks, carry 
life buoy in the boat during patrol, 
otherwise hang it on hanger on 
beach. (See THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for April, 1923.) 


III, LARGE CAMPS. 


Equipment and supervision for 
larger camps is described in our 
publication, “Water-Front Protec- 
tion for Summer Camps.” It is the 
same as the above, on a larger scale: 
i. e., several patrol boats, several 
life buoys, etc. The water-buddy 
system should be used, and an 
identification tag system in addi- 
tien if desired. 


SCOUTS WOULD DO! 


Take one large, grassy field, one- 
half dozen children, two or three 
small dogs, a pinch of brook and 
some pebbles. Mix the children 
and dogs well together and put 
them in the field, stirring constantly. 
Pour the brook over the pebbles 
Sprinkle the fields with flowers. 
Spread over all a deep, blue sky, 
and bake in the hot sun. When 
brown remove and set away to cool 
in a bathtub.—(From the Michigan 
Health Bulletin.) 


SCOUTING AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


The Education Department will 
be grateful to Regional Directors 
and Local Councils for information 
regarding any leaders’ courses 
given in universities, colleges, or 
normal schools under local or fac- 
ulty instructors, especially summer 
courses; also for information along 
the following lines regarding rela- 
tions between Girl Scouting and the 
public schools: 


Is the Girl Scout program en- 
dorsed by your Superintendent of 
Schools? By the Board of Educa- 
tion? 

Are school buildings available 
for troop meetings? Used in other 
ways? 

What proportion of local leaders 
are public school teachers or other- 
wise connected with the schools? 

Are teachers allowed time or 
given credit for leading Girl Scout 
troops? 

Are pupils allowed time or given 
credit for belonging to troops? 

Reports on these or any other 
relations will be appreciated. 


ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, 
Educational Secretary 
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Second Session of the Camp Andree Clark Training School 


The Second Session of the Train- 
ing School for Girl Scout Leaders 
was held at Camp Andree Clark, the 
National Camp, from June 4th to 
June 22nd. The sudden illness of 
Mrs. Rippin, caused a_ hurried 
change of Camp Chiefs, the under- 
signed taking charge at the eleventh 
hour. 

The registrations for the three 
weeks varied from 94 to 105 and 
included students from 21 states, 
besides Instructors. We were In- 
ter-National, as well as National, 
for in our group, were three Girls 
from Belgium and three from Eng- 
land. This last group included Miss 
D. Christian Moore, who assisted 
Miss Price, and who is remaining 
on for the summer, in charge of 
“Innesfree’, the new week-end unit, 
which has lately been added to 
Camp Andree. 

The three Belgian students are 
part of the unit of fifteen girls who 
came to this country under the aus- 
pices of the American Child Health 
Organization, to study programs of 
Health and Recreation. We also 
had four students sent to us by the 
Near East Relief Society, who are 
hoping to be able to use at least part 


of the Program in Russia and 
Armenia. 
The Camp was run in three 


schools, as was done with such suc- 
cess’ last year. One for Campers, 
under the direction of Miss Price 
and Miss Moore. There were 
twenty-four of them and they lived 
out on the hill and did all their own 
cooking, joining the rest of the 
School for supper, when they were 
not on an over-night hike. The 
Local Directors School was run by 
Miss Sibyl Gordon, and attended by 
about thirty students. The program 
was carefully worked out in two 
hour periods, each morning, and 
proved very helpful to those who 
attended it. The balance of the 
students were in the Scouters 
School, under the direction of Miss 
Hough and Miss Sandiford. The 
name Scouter having been voted on 
as a possible substitute for Captain. 
Assisting in various ways, were 
Miss Teresa Carter and Miss Ma- 
rian Trott, while Miss Alice Con- 
way directed almost the most im- 


portant school of all—the School of . 


Dietetics! All the singing, for the 
first week, was in charge of Mr. 


John Archer, of Providence, and 
this proved a great success. After 
Mr. Archer left us Miss Emelia 
Thoorsell, was most helpful in the 
capacity of Song Leader, as well as 
getting up the presentations of Bal- 
lads, on two occasions. 

In the afternoons Miss Sinnett’s 
Club plan was tried out, with great 
success. This has been already 
spoken of in the Field News. There 
were five Clubs offered, Swimming 
and Life-Saving, First Class, First 
Aid and Home .Nursing, Nature, 
and Folk Dancing. Also the first 
week, there was one Singing Club, 
and the last week a Game Club. 
This scheme worked very well, and 
prevented the students from trying 
to accomplish too much work. As 
the Clubs were all from four to six, 
it was not possible to take many dif- 
ferent subjects. Miss Alice Sandi- 
ford, was in charge of the Folk 
Dancing Club; Mr. Gerald Thayer 
—Nature; Miss Griffin, and Mr. 
John Rau, Life-Saving; Miss 
Hough, First Class Map Making, 
and Weights, Heights and Dis- 
tances; Miss Anna Smock, First 
Aid-Home Nursing. The first week 
Miss Edith Sinnett gave afternoon 
talks on Traditions for Camps; so 
altogether, if one put oneself really 
to work, it seemed there was noth- 
ing one could not learn, at Andree, 
in June. 

Besides all these, there was the 
fun. The songs, the stunts, the 
Kamp Kapers and over it all that 
splendid spirit of true scouting, that 
always comes in camp life, in the 
open, all working and playing to- 
gether. 

The Camp Fires, each evening, 
were an added interest. All sorts of 
different speakers, came to give us 
inspiration and new _ view-points. 
Miss Sallie Lucas Jean, to tell us 
how to be healthy and beautiful, an 
easy pleasant task, the way she put 
it. Miss Katherine Evarts, to show 
us the power of the human voice, 
and how it can be trained and con- 
trolled. Miss Maud Miner, to 
warn us of the seamy side of life, 
and ask us to push the program 
wherever we can, to offset the many 
evils which surround the girl of to- 
day. Mrs. Marietta Johnson, of the 
Fairhope School in Alabama, who 
gave us many new thoughts on 
school systems and in explaining 


her own, opened our eyes to new 
ways of teaching, and brought home 
to us, with renewed emphasis, Miss 
Arnold’s well-known quotation 
“What a lot of things you have to 
know, besides your education.” 

We had three very delightful 
evenings of story telling. Two by 
Mrs. Howard Taylor, who told us 
of the Court of King Arthur, until 
we could almost hear the clank of 
spear on shield, and Miss Oleda 
Schrottky, whose delightful illustra- 
tions of how to teach girls to love 
poetry and the better type of story, 
made us wish we could use our 
knowledge as she does; especially 
happy was her story of “Why the 
cow jumped over the moon.” 

Mrs. T. Mortimer Lloyd talked 
to us on the value of public speaking 
and by what methods we could best 
reach the audiences with whom we 
come in contact, in our work. Mr. 
Thompson-Seton gave us one of his 
glorious Woodcraft evenings, full 
of fun and mystery. Mr. Hyde, of 
the Natural History Museum, 
brought up a suitcase full of snakes, 
in an endeavor to make us realize 
that snakes will really be good 
Scouts, if we will let them. Prof. 
Francis, of the Forestry Dept. of 
the University of Syracuse, told us 
all about trees and forest conserva- 
tion, what to plant, in the way of 
trees, and why. Miss Scovill spent 
two or three days with us, teaching 
us the ways of the American Indian, 
his handicraft and legends. Besides 
all these, we had talks from Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, and Miss 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, both of 
whom are old friends to scouting. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
stunts! How I wish that everyone 
who is reading this article could 
have been with us the night “Uncle 
Remus” told his story, and Br’er 
Rabbit rode on Br’er Fox and called 
on Miss Meadows and the “Gals.” 
And then heard the whoops, as the 
Texans dashed into the arena, sing- 
ing their Cow Boy song. Or the 
evening when the Belgian girls sang 
us the sad story, of the untimely end 
of a noted French General, or the 
gay little song done by our English 
friends. And—did the intense heat 
interfere with the May Festival? 
Certainly not! From five to six, on 
the hottest day, the school danced as 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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Concerning the Survey of Your Camp or Camps 


Every Director of a Girl Scout 
Camp lasting the entire summer sea- 
son and our Commissioners at work 
upon these camps are being asked to 
co-operate with Community Service 
in the extensive survey of camps be- 
ing made through the United States, 
under an appropriation from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial. 

This letter below recently sent out 
to many of you, expresses so clearly 


My Dear Scout CAMPERS: 


those questions up to the girls in her 
group to work out and answer cor- 
rectly. Possibly your girls who are 
studying heights and distances could 


pace off and make rough sketches of - 


your layout and buildings, adding an 
explanatory description. It would 
be interesting to get a whole group 
to work on the project, and then 
send along one or two of your best 
maps, sketches, etc. One could ar- 
range it so that three girls might 


July 17, 1923 


Community Service, under an appropriation of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, is making an extensive survey of camps through- 


out the United States. 


All organizations conducting camps for both boys and girls are be- 


ing asked to send information regarding their camps. 


We would like to 


have pictures of your camp showing buildings and tents, as well as 


Scout activities. 


The report when compiled will be published in book 


form. Your photographs should be of such a quality as to be usable 


for reproduction if needed. 


We are mailing you under separate cover a copy of the question- 


naire. 


Likewise a copy has been sent to your Camp Director. 


We ap- 


preciate that it is quite a bit of work to fill in the questionnaire, but the 
survey is important and we want each Girl Scout camp to show that we 
are striving toward better camping conditions. 


If you have an opportunity, won’t you please co-operate with the 


Camp Director in working this out? 


If a National Regional Director 


visits your camp she will make every effort to help the Camp Director 


in filling out this questionnaire. 


If there are any questions you would like to ask about the survey, 


please do not hesitate to write. 


Very sincerely, 


(Signed) JANE DeeTerR Rippin 


jdr hj 


our need and appreciation of your 
help in connection with this special 
Survey we are trying to make this 
summer, that we are printing it in 
full. 

If you have conducted a camp this 
year and have not gotten one of the 
printed blanks, do write in for one 
immediately. This Survey goes 
greatly into detail and we suggest 
that the gathering of information be 
divided among your camp staff. 
Some of the material could very 
well be worked up as a project by 
your girls themselves, working under 
a councillor. Take the questions 
under the heading Camp site for 
instance; the Camp Director could 
ask the Councillor in charge of 
pioneering or woodcraft to put 


Director. 


win “first place” in a project of this 
sort, for our National Headquarters 
would he very glad to have a sketch 
map of your layout and accurate 
plans and descriptions of your 
buildings; the camp Survey people 
would like copies and—wouldn’t 
you just like to have one for your- 
selves? 

We are very anxious to have these 
survevs completed and sent to the 
Camp Department, National Head- 
quarters, by the middle of Septem- 
ber. However, if you plan to attend 
the Western Camp Conference 
which is planned for September 22 
to 29 in Minneapolis, or the Eastern 
Conference which will be held at 
Camp Andree from October 1 to 7, 
bring them with you then. 


Lone Troop Camps 


We shall also be very grateful to 
those captains who are conducting 
Lone Troop Camps this summer if 
you will write at once for our own 
girl Scout Camp Survey blank. 
When writing, state that yours is a 
Lone Troop Camp. We would like 
to have this filled out and returned 
to National Headquarters by the fif- 
teenth of September, or it can be 
brought to either one of the Camp 
Conferences. 


Second Session of the Camp An- 
dree Clark Training School 


(Continued from page 4.) 


lads and lassies, pranced as ponies, 
and impersonated trees, as well as 
Kings, Queens and Ladies in wait- 
ing. 

On the very last night, the Local 
Directors School, put on a series of 
tableaux, with recitations, which is 
printed in detail elsewhere in this 
number ; and very charming it was, 
given in our open air theatre, in the 
early evening, with the sun setting 
in the West and a baby moon wait- 
ing her turn to shine. Nor did we 
forget our duty to the camp. On 
the last Sunday afternoon, each of 
the three schools planted a tree, one 
girl in each group having been pre- 
viously chosen to recite one of the 
three poems printed elsewhere. Then 
we all joined in singing our Tree 
Song, that most delightful of all 
contributions to scouting made by 
Leslie Perkins. 


So from the time the first Taxi 
landed its load in the Market place 
on June 4th, until the huge bus pull- 
ed out on the 22nd, Andree Clark’s 
memory was kept green, and the 
work that she loved so much and 
looked forward to doing, was being 
carried on for her, and our hearty 
thanks are due over and over again 
to those who have made the Camp 
at Briarcliff a possibility so that all 
may learn the value of being a Girl 
Scout. 

BrrpsaALt Otis EpEy 
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“Pretty Maids All in a Row?” 
No! No! Nol! 


When you photograph your Girl Scouts this summer, 
do zo¢ stand them in a row. 


Plan pictures wzth actton—Girls engaged in Scout activities— 


In Out-of-Door Cooking 


In Camp Handicraft 


In Nature Lore 
On Hikes 


In Plays 


Take such pictures 
—THEN— 


Send shiny prints of them to THE AMERICAN GIRL 


This summer we are hoping to receive photographs from every state 
in the United States. If you wish to be certain that your state is repre- 
sented, take pictures of your girls and send them to us as soon as possible. 
During the coming months your magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL, will pub- 
lish as many pictures as can possibly be used. 

If, however, your picture should not be published, do not be discour- 
aged! We are starting a Service File in the office of THe AMERICAN 
Girt into which will go every photograph submitted. Each department at 
the Girl Scout National Headquarters will constantly go to these files and 
you cannot know how useful your picture will be. 


WATCH THE AMERICAN GIRL / 





Concerning The American Gir] 


A Message from the New Editor 


The Editor of the Field News has 
asked me to tell you something of 
our new plans for THE AMERICAN 
Girt. Upon reading over what has 
been written, I am wondering what I 
can tell you that has not already 
been generously said. 


Yes, it is true. We are hoping— 
deeply hoping—to develop a maga- 
zine. which will be filled to the brim 
with what interests girls. The Girl 
Scouts can do it. Assuredly, we can 
do it. ]F—This is the Jf. If we all 
work together. If you, who are in 
intimate touch with girls through- 
out the country, will write us—or 
urge vour girls themselves—to write 
us what they like. Or what they 
don’t like. Both are important for 
an Editor to know. 

In the September issue, we shall 
announce a contest, “What do you 


wish to have in THe AMERICAN 
Girt?” Through this contest, 
every Girl Scout will be given op- 
portunity to help shape her own 
Magazine’s policy. Through the 
Contest replies (and won’t you en- 
courage your own girls to write?) 
we believe that we shall come to 
know a great deal more about what 
interests girls. 

\s for our plans: Stories? Yes, 
indeed we shail have them. We are 
already in correspondence with those 
authors who are recognized as the 
best girls’ writers today (and the 
most popular with girls; them- 
selves). We are proud to announce 
that one of these, Augusta Huell 
Seaman, has written a serial for us, 
“Nancy Lee Adventures It.” A 
Mystery story-—one that really could 
happen! One that we, ourselves, 


read straight through at a single sit- 
ting, because we had to know what 
was in that cave! This serial will 
start in the October or November 
issue—then that we may announce 
it in advance, thus giving our girls 
opportunity to subscribe or re-sub- 
scribe in time for the first install- 
ment. 


Our September issue is already 
under way. An author who is per- 
sonally acquainted with Strongheart, 
that wonderful “Movie” dog-actor, 
and his master, is to tell us of 
Strongheart’s puppy-days and fur- 
ther adventures. Another story is 
to be that of a Girl Scout, whose 
First Aid training was valuable in 
an emergency, and who then—but 
we mustn’t tell you the ending of the 
story! 

Starting with the September is- 
sue, we shall have, each month, a 
Dramatics Department. Every girl 
loves being in a play. (And so do 
most of us who are grown-ups, if 
we are honest enough to admit it!) 
Here you will find hints and sugges- 
tions, which are not only practical 
but artistic as well. The beauty of 
our work: we would not forget 
that. 


Here, too, will be published inter- 
esting Nature Lore games and 
Treasure Hunt suggestions gener- 
ously given us by Mr. Charles 
Smith, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. This material will 
shortly be included in a published 
book. But because Mr. Smith is so 
greatly interested in The Girl 
Scouts he is permitting us to use an 
“advance copy” in our Magazine. 

Suggestions for what girls enjoy 
making; a Handcraft page, a Candy 
page. “Why doesn’t my _ fudge 
‘turn out?” Many girls ask this 
question. We hope to answer it in 
the September issue. 


This is but a glimpse of the first 
issue of the Fall. Only a glimpse 
into the issues to come after that. 
And a glimpse into our dreams. 
Will those dreams come true? We 
know that they will; if every Scout, 
if every Captain, every Lieutenant, 
every Council Member, if every one 
of us realizes that she (or he!) is 
an Associate Editor of THe AMERI- 
cAN Grri-—actively to help us, in all 
that we do. 


HELEN FERRIS 
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A Ceremony for Girl Scouts 
(Continued from page ‘2.) 


Spirit: Who are ye who come 
from the darkness? 


First THREE: We are the Knights 
of Charlemagne, the great King. 

Spirit: None may pass here who 
have not vowed good deeds. 

F. T.: We are bound by the oath 
which Roland swore to Oliver and 
we have vowed to be true to each 
other as long as life shall last and 
to share together whatever for- 
tune may betide, to devote our 
lives to the succor of the helpless 
and the defence of the right and 
if need be to die for each other. 

S.: Pass, Knights of Charlemagne, 
throughout the land. 


(Second three are seen approaching) 


S.: Who are ye who come before 
the light ? 

S. T.: We are the Knights of 
Arthur’s Table Round and we are 
sworn “To utter hardihood, utter 
gentleness, and uttermost obedi- 
ence to the King.” 

S.: Pass, Knights of 
on your way. 


(Third three approach) 


Arthur, 


S.: Who are ye who tramp thus 
boldly through the forests ? 

T. T.: We are the men who, for 
the love of justice followed Robin 
Hood into the greenwood, and we 
have vowed to rob no poor man, 
to hurt no woman or child, and to 
share all our goods with the poor. 

S.: Pass, Robin Hood and thy 
merry men, throughout the green- 
wood. 

(Long pause—Scouts are heard 
singing “Follow the Gleam” ) 
(They approach) 

S.: And who are ye who come so 
long after all the rest? And how 
come ye into this company ? 

Scout: Weare the Scouts and we 
have promised. 


(Scouts repeat Promise) 


S.: Pass, last of the Knights, 
through all the land. 


(There is a slight pause, all kneel 
save the Spirit, and hold out 
right arms over the fire.) 
Att: As the light of the campfire 
shines in the Darkness, so may 
the Spirit which we _ cherish 

lighten the world. 


(They rise) 


S.: Pass, one and all, and wher- 
ever you go, the Spirit of Chiv- 
alry shall go with you. 

(All file out slowly into the dark- 
ness, the Spirit of Chivalry go- 

ing last of all.) 


New Ideas for Your Troop 
(Continued from page I.) 


News for only twelve-and-a-half 
cents a month and it’s worth it.” 


A Magazine that Interests Girls 


But there is another reason for 
each Captain’s support of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL: a support which 
implies not only your personal sub- 
scription but your efforts in inter- 
esting your girls in it. The reason 
is this: We are entering upon a 
time of special development in THE 
AMERICAN Girt. In the course of 
the coming few years, we hope to 
produce a magazine which not only 
all Girl Scouts will enjoy but other 
girls as well. 

In September, a new Editor and 
Business Manager are to come to 
us: Miss Helen Ferris and Miss 
Alice P. N. Waller. Miss Helen 
Ferris, the Editor, has long been as- 
sociated with the field of Girls’ 
Work. Since her graduation from 
Vassar in 1912, she has directed 
Girls’ Clubs; has travelled through 
the country giving courses in Girls’ 
leadership; has camped with girls; 
helped produce plays and entertain- 
ments with them; in short, has done 
with them the many things which 
girls’ leaders do. Perhaps you have 
read her book, “Girls’ Clubs”, pub- 
lished in 1918, for which Mrs. Rip- 
pin wrote the introduction. Or you 
may have seen her more recent 
book, “Producing Amateur Enter- 
tainments.” 

For a number of years, Miss Fer- 
ris has given her entire time to writ- 
ing for and about girls. But now, 
because she believes in the splendid 
opportunity in America for a real 
girls’ magazine ; because she believes 
that, through the splendid organiza- 
tion of the Girl Scouts, such a 
magazine can be developed, she has 
come to us. We have asked her to 
tell you something of our new plans, 
which she has done, in an accom- 
panying column. In the August is- 
sue of THe AMERICAN GIRL, you 
will also find further announcement. 


Miss Alice P. N. Waller, the new 
Business Manager, is a graduate of 
Barnard College. Miss Waller, too, 
knows girls. And, in addition, she 
is experienced in the field of adver- 
tising and in that mysterious thing 
called “Magazine Make-up”, mean- 
ing type, engravings, galley-proofs 
and all else related to the producing 
of a magazine that is good to look 
at as well as interesting to read. 
Miss Waller and Miss Ferris at- 
tended the National Training School 
for Leaders, held at Camp Andree 
June 4-22, where they busily gath- 
ered “Scouting ideas” from the 
many Girl Scout workers whom 
they found there. 


Watch for Training School An- 
nouncement in September 
Field News 


A three-day conference on Train- 
ing Schools will be held in Septem- 
ber, probably in the second or third 
week of the month. Date, place, 
and other information will appear in 
the September Fretp News. 


The Education Committee is hop- 
ing to announce some Regional Con- 
ferences during the winter and a 
general Conference on Education in 
connection with the 1924 Girl Scout 
Convention. 


EvizaABETH KEMPER ADAMS 
Educational Secretary 


Commissioners and Council Mem- 
bers’ Training Week-End 


The week-end for Commissioners 
held in Washington was thought to 
be such a success that it will be re- 
peated in September at Camp An- 
dree, the National Camp at Briar- 
cliff Manor, opening on September 
6th in time for supper and ending 
on Monday morning. At this week- 
end there will be the added interest 
of actually living and working in 
patrols. Some games will be added, 
showing the value to the girl of 
learning her work through playing 
games. It will be possible to accom- 
modate one hundred at Camp An- 
dree for this week-end;.the cost 
will be $10.00 a person. A regis- 
tration fee of $2.00 must accom- 
pany each application. It is un- 
derstood that this $2.00 is not to be 
refunded in case of absence. Mail 
your registrations to Mrs. B. O. 
Edey, at National Headquarters. 
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WILL YOU BE ONE WHO 
“SWAPS” IDEAS AT THE 
CAMP CONFERENCES? 


Two conferences on “Camping in 
Girl Scout Camps” are arranged for 
this fall and will be of interest to all 
our camping enthusiasts. The West- 
ern Conference, which comes ear- 
liest, will be held in Minneapolis 
from September 22 to 29, where 
Marjorie Edgar and ‘her able co- 
horts are arranging to accommodate 
particularly our Western, Middle- 
western and Southwestern campers 
who care to join in a week’s consid- 
eration of camp plans and prob- 
lems. Among others, Miss Louise 
Price, Secretary of the National 
Camp Department, New York City, 
will be there. Making the most of 
the evening camp fire in camps will 
be featured here in Minnesota 
where so much has been done with 
songs and ballads. A _ boat trip 
around picturesque Lake Minne- 
tonka is another of the joys Minne- 
sota has “up her sleeve” (picture 
that, if you can!) for those Com- 
missioners, Camp Committee mem- 
bers, Camp Directors, Captains di- 
recting camps and any others partic- 
ularly interested in scout camp 
development who take advantage of 
her generous hospitality. Those 
wishing to attend should register 
with Miss Marjorie Edgar, Girl 


Scout Headquarters, 89 South 


Tenth Street, Minneapolis. 


Eastern Conference 


The Eastern Conference will be 
held at Camp Andree, Briarcliff, 
New York, from October Ist to 7th. 
It is planned here to combine the 
Conference with two hours daily 
practical demonstration work of ac- 
tivities for our summer camp pro- 
gram—featuring woodcraft, games 
in the open, nature lore, etc., under 
the direction of Prof. Francis, Pro- 
fessor of Forestry Re-creation at 
the New York School of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Commissioners, 
Camp Directors, Local Directors and 
others interested who find Camp 
Andree more accessible than Minn- 
eapolis, are invited. The Confer- 
ences do not come at the same time, 
so nimble and “well-provisioned” 
scouters may attend both if they 
wish ! 

Bring your Camp Survey reports, 
including pictures and sketches of 
your layout and buildings with you. 
Discussion will center about how 


best to promote high standards in 
our various kinds of camps. Many 
feel that the campers badge for lead- 
ers needs revision and that question 
will come in for its share. If you 
have any suggestions or plans re- 
garding the development of our 
camp program, do send them ahead 
to the National Camp Committee at 
189 Lexington Avenue, or bring 
them with you. 


VACATION CAMP AT LONG 
POND 


Mrs. James J. Storrow is open- 
ing the Girl Scout camp at Long 
Pond, Plymouth, Mass. (the home 
of the First National Training 
School) to all Girl Scout leaders 
and their friends for two weeks— 
from August 18th until August 
31st. This will be a vacation camp 
and a swimming instructor will be 
there for those who want to learn 
how to swim or for those who want 
to improve their strokes. 

Long Pond is eight miles from 
Plymouth and four miles from Cape 
Cod Bay—an ideal location—as 
Plymouth is only thirty-eight miles 
from Boston. 

The fee will only be eight dollars 
a week, and the railroad fare from 
Boston to Plymouth is $1.77, one 
way. There is a special bus service 
from Plymouth into the camp. 
Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance with Miss Katherine Briggs, 
R. F. D., Bournedale, Mass. 


CEREMONY FOR TREE 
PLANTING 


The following are the poems 
which were used in the tree plant- 
ing ceremony at Camp Andree 
Clark this summer during the 
Training School: 

} ied Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon. 

Beetle on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent. 

{us 
|}me 
Hidden field or garden grot 

Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 


Teach 


Let also cheer a spot 


““,’ PRAYER” BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Campers’ School. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will 
keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams and health and 
quiet breathing. 
JOHN KEATS. 
Local Directors’ School. 


Good Friends! 
rades 

Would leave with Andree fair 

A token that each year will say 

That those who trod these paths to- 
day 

Have left a growing memory here 

To bring new loveliness each year. 


My faithful com- 


And so they bid me dig the sod 
Wherein to plant this tree, 

That it may grow and ever say 
To others who may pass this way, 
“Behold a living glory here 
Beauty’s gift of yesteryear.” 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR US, BY 
OLEDA SCHROTTKY. 


Scouters’ School. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION 


An International Girl Guide 
Competition will be held at St. 
Andrew’s Scotland, the third week 
in September, 1923. Prizes and 
Certificates of Merit will be 
awarded for the best pieces of em- 
broidery or handicraft sent in by 
foreign Guides. There will be one 
class for Guides under 14 and one 
for those between 14 and 18. 

The materials must in no case 
exceed one shilling (about 20 cents 
in our money) in value. 

The work should reach Scotland 
not later than September 1 and 
should be addressed to :— 

Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, Charleton, 
Colinsburgh, Fife, Scotland. 


The age and country of every 
competitor should be written on the 
object. 

Mrs. Anstruther reserves the 
right to buy any work that she 
chooses at cost price to keep in this 
country for future Guide Exhibi- 
tions. Not more than a limited 
number of articles should be sent 
from each country. 

The following articles are eligi- 
ble for the competition: Any kind 
of embroidery, home-made toys. 


child’s garments, cut paper work, 
book-covers, etc. 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 


Price 
$0.15 


au 


LITERATURE 
Price 
BROWNIE HANDBOOK— PLAY (By Mes. B. O. Edey) .....0.-05 

BO SOMO in nc cn nnicnewadavases® $0.25 In lots of 10 or more ............... 
*BLUE BOOK OF RULES ............ 25 POST CARDS— 

CA re BE oo onc cs cca caccsese 75 EM EE 6s wesekee ands oieeoae nanan 
CAPTAIN’S FIELD NOTEBOOK .... 1.25 1 doz. OIE 0650540045 0as00sseh een eben 
FIRST AID BOOK— BE ORIG ons 0.004 ornscebssnueaber 

CEE, so ikssccacesesvaseuies 50 POSTERS— 

Woman's Edition ................++- 25 Girl Scout poster (large)............ 
GIRL GUIDE BOOK OF GAMES ..... 50 — re, smog eae 
HEALTH RECORD BOOKS, each...... 9 oe a et ae 

CF GOZEN 2.0 Gipeccecccccccccccccees 1 REPORT OF AN UNOFFICIAL AN IN- 
HANDBOOK, CLOTH BOARD COVER 1.0 FORMAL pein bho OF pi 

Flexible Cloth®Cover ............+-++ 75 ICAN BROWNIE LEADERS 

English Girl Syuide.................-. 15 (Limited Supply) ...............0- 
* INTRODUCT@RY TRAINING Re |. ae ree 

2 2 + eS Aaa 15 es ek 8 rrr es 
MEASUREMENT CARDS ............. 05 Re tp ge hy. se 
YE ANDREE BUGGE. .....cvccccvccsess 75 TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE 
A GIRL SCOUT PAGEANT ........... 50 (Limited Supply) ..............065 

Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. TROOP REGISTER ...........00+--0+ 
PATROL REGISTER, each ............ 15 ea = sys 
PATROL SYSTEM FORGIRLGUIDES 25 pron nal ssa parahnonetaees 

* Punched for Field Notebook. GE vin cicececacsecicn 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
AXE, with sheath .........ccscsecccsees $1.50 PONCHO PR ate Ps 
ee ee 05 (Sont2) ce neeaeaaubabeesaee 
BLAMES TS — RINGS, Silver. 3 to 9 ......06 ceseeeees 
EE OP EET AT Se 6.00 10K Gold, 3 to 9 
eee Tove EIUED. «0. 5c ccccesccesscs 4.50 | lS alee ch cianlal 4 Scxeaic 
ty el Ri RARE 3.50 ROPE, 4 ft. by 4 im. ....--..eeeeeeeeees 
BRAID—%-in. wide, yd. ..........s0.005 10 Lots of 5 or more, each ..........++. 
x BUTTONS — Per set .........00.00005 25 Guide, 15 ft. ring for belt ........... 
10s—6 1 to set—doz. sets ............ 2.75 SERGE, O. D., 54 in. wide, per yd.‘...... 
wk 8 a. ee 2.25 SEWING KIT, 8 es Se 
a PENS. os pn caascaseccacs 2.75 Aluminum Case .........0.se0se0000s 
iether eseel kas béedieee end ee eae 1.50 8) Boe eo 4): 4 
COMPASS SE cncceickeeueeenes shewek 1,00 STOCKINGS, wool sizes 8-11 ........... 
kt pega game 1.50 Pema MEE cn cocccccceucs 
FIRST AID KIT WITH POUCH ..... 1.25 SUN WATCH 

Todi A ti ti P. t Il eet ee te ROS ERS S SO RPERTER IR OOS 
FIRST AID KIT. No. 1... ¥ Doiatwivanes 2.80 TRANSFER SEALS, 2 for...........-. 
ee NE GE a scsabase 1.35 THREAD, Ties speed noc cic csesccccs 

tite aut oink waicdensewe 1.65 I eg ge id as 
HANDKERCHIEFS UNIFORM MAKE-UP SETS— 

With Girl Scout emblem: Long Coat Uniform ............+..+. 

— Rakadivadadebaentascatacadetiuss = 1 Long Coat Pattern 

POE ET COTO TT ee ee ss 1 Pr. Lapel ; 
HAVERSACKS, Wo. 1 ........0...0000- 275 Fy ME he - 

No. a ie 1.50 1 Set of Buttons 

Shoulder Protection Straps, per pr. .. 25 +, Pi Unif. 

x KHAKI, Official Scout, 36 in. wide ..... 35 1 Short C au Pa Poked * aa aad lin 

Heavy for —— 28 in. wide ...... 55 ort Coat Pattern , 
KNIVES, No. 1.50 1 Skirt Pattern Give 

a ae 1 Pr. Lapels pattern 
MESS KIT. No. 1 Alum. 6 pcs......... 3.50 ; Spool 7 Thread size. 
MIRROR—Unpreakable ............00+5 0.25 Set of Buttons — 
PATTERNS—Coat, Skirt No make-up sets for middies and bloomers. 

ane 0.18 re EE = ok a caidalewdenanset ieteds sees 

a gp A ae 25 WRIST WATCH, Radiolite ..........0+. 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


from National Headquarters. 
Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


> ff PY 


Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 
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Frederick J. Smith 


At work upon the September issue 
of 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Helen Ferris and Alice Waller, Editor and Business Manager, 


make any number of interesting plans 


at Camp Andree 
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Our Compass 


Have you ever hiked through deep, thick woods, finding your trail not by neatly printed sign-boards 
nor by blazes upon the trees but by the sun and your compass, alone? How gratefully, at such times, you 
have watched that slender needle swing—swing—then point. Following the pointing, you have reached a 
Spring, where you have set up your camp for the night, falling asleep with the sound of the gentle trickle 
in your ears. But you do not forget the compass. Without it, you might still be floundering in the un- 
derbrush. 


We, your Editors at National Headquarters, are standing at the start of an enchanting trail As we 
look about, we see no neatly printed sign-boards ahead of us. Nor blazes upon the trees. Yet we are happy, 
for we know that you, the Girl Scouts, are our compass. What interests you, what you wish to find in 
this, your magazine, each month—that is our slender needle, swinging, swinging, and, at last, pointing our 
way. 

Next month, upon this page, we shall tell you of something you may do, as Assistant Editors of THE 
AMERICAN Girt. For you are that, each of you. Until our September issue comes to you, know that 
we are thinking of you, as you swim and hike, as you sleep in your open tents or, perhaps, upon a hill-top, 
looking up at the stars. . 
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On the Bright Angel Trail 
in the Grand Canyon 


BY MARJORY H. MORROW 


HE big hotel was crowded to 
overflowing. People sat about 
on the verandas, walked 
among the stunted pines or juni- 
pers and, binoculars in hand, occu- 
pied the benches near the Rim. 
Carol Connelly, fresh from 
boarding-school in the East, clung 
ecstatically to her brother Hugh's 
arm, and watched the many-colored 
throng with fascinated eyes. Oddly 
dressed Indians in brown corduroy 
and purple cotton, decorated with 
long strips of turquoise wampum 
and hammered silver, mingled with 
dainty women in silk sport skirts 
and filmy gorgettes. 
“Come on, let’s take a look at the 


Canyon,” o.dered Hugh, with a boy's 
desire to go straight to the point. 
“You can see these gew-gaws any- 
where.” 

But Carol hung back a little. She 
had caught a glimpse of that .stupen- 
dous thing out there from her hotel 
window, and felt an instinctive fear 
of it. It seemed to be something one 
must approach with caution and rev- 
erence. She clung closer to Hugh’s 
arm as he strode toward the preci- 
pice. 

The Canyon lay slumbering in the 
afternoon sunlight. It resembled a 
great, tawny lioness, curled up and 
oblivious to a wondering world. 
Height upon height, depth upon 


depth, gorge, plateau and mountain 
peak were all saturated in golden 
sun-dust. It was like a new world, 
titanic, immense, that had not yet 
awakened into life. 

Hugh gave a gasp, and hastily re- 
moved his hat. Carol’s eyes filled 
with tears suddenly. They were si- 
lent for a minute. 

“H-Hugh”, said Carol unsteadily, 
“it’s awfully wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“You've said it!” responded the 
hoy huskily. “It makes one want 
to pray.” Then, ashamed of his 
emotion, “After all, Sis, it’s only a 
hole in the ground !” 

“No, it isn’t”, answered Carol, 
recovering a little from her awed 








fright. “It’s a marvelous valley of 
temples, all bigger than the biggest 
building in the world and if you 
tried to get to them or climb up 
them, you’d be dashed to pieces! 
Look at all the colors, Hugh. It 
looks as if God had spilled a paint- 
box over everything. I can’t be- 
lieve they’re only rocks!” 

They spent the day getting better 
acquainted with the giant stretched 
out at their feet. 
that people actually went down into 
it on mules, and returned alive! 
Hugh bought a small pamphlet on 
Canyon geology, and dipped deep 
into layers of 
Kaibab lime- 
stone and Co- 
conini sandstone. 
Carol procured 
a small pocket 
map and almost 
lost her fear in 
identifying each 
rocky mountain 
as the “Battle- 
ship”, the “Tem- 
ple of Isis”, or 
the “Aztec Am- 
phitheater”. In 
the afternoon 
they madea 
tour of the 
grounds about 
the hotel, visited 
the Hopi pueblo, 
and watched the 
Navajo women 
weave their fa- 
mous rugs on 
the most primi- 
tive of looms. 
They joined the 
other guests out- 
side the corral, 
and gazed spell- 
bound at weird 
Indian dances 
that seemed only 
half human. At 
sunset and at 
moonrise these 
devout young 
worshippers’ 
stood silently by 
the wall, and 
searched dreamily the purple or 
pearly depths of the gorge and 
canyon. 

The next morning found them 
seated on a bench reading aloud from 
a short history of the Canyon. They 
read of Major John Wesley Powell, 
who was the first to navigate the 
muddy torrent that swirled about in 
the bottom of the gigantic chasm, 
and which geologists say was re- 


They found out . 
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sponsible for its being. “I want to 
go down to that river,” announced 
Hugh, rising suddenly and seating 
himself recklessly on the low stone 
wall. 


’ 


“You'll get there sooner than you 
expect,” cautioned Carol nervously. 
“Go on and take the trip if you want 
to, but do take it normally. I talked 
with a girl last night who had been 
down on a mule. She was worn to 
a frazzle and said she wished she 
could sleep for a week. She didn’t 
know how to ride any more than I 
do.” 
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“Let’s hike it,” suggested Hugh. 

Carol felt her heart contract a 
little, but she swallowed her fear 
and acquiesced bravely. 

Hugh made inquiries at the infor- 
mation desk, and the next morning 
early an eager boy and paJpitating 
girl started off down the Bright 
Angel Trail. They were roughly 
and comfortably dressed in Scout 
camping costume with canteen and 
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compass, binoculars and dark 
glasses, for the glare of the Arizona 
sun is terrific. They each carried a 
lunch that had been prepared for 
them at the hotel, and a stout stick. 

The Trail at the beginning is fully 
six feet wide, and it was hardly 
necessary to go single file. Carol 
kept between Hugh and the inner 
wall and progressed nicely, though 
at times the steep descent made her 
head swim. Many tall trees arose 
perpendicularly out of the very 
precipices near at hand. The Trail 
wound around and around, hugging 
closely to the rocks and shale of the 
plateau. New 
vistas opened at 
every turn. 
Once a sheer 
fall of rock, just 
opposite the 
Trail on the 
other side of the 
little sub-canyon 
through which 
it winds, 
gleamed red and 
blue through a 
screen of 
mighty pine 
trees. Carol told 
Hugh in a sub- 
dued voice, book 
in hand, that it 
was eight hun- 
dred feet high, 
one hundred 
higher than the 
W oolworth 
Building ! 

Hugh was in 
high spirits. The 
exhilaration of 
the great out- 
doors was surg- 
ing through his 
healthy young 
body. It broke 
forthintoa 
stormof rhymes. 

“Two bright 
young angels, 
one bright 
summer’s day, 
Down the Bright 
Angel Trail es- 
sayed to stray—” he began blithely. 

“Look out, Hugh!” cried his sis- 
ter, terrified, “you nearly went over 
the edge. Do look where you are 
a ying.” ' 

“One bright young angel said to her 
brother, 

If you don’t watch out, you will be 
another i 





He paused suddenly. 








“What’s that?” gasped Carol. 

A strange, outlandish cry like the 
wail of some lost prehistoric animal 
rang out into the still air. Hugh 
fumbled excitedly for the glasses. 

“Tf that isn’t a mountain goat 
over there, I’ll eat my hat!’ and he 
focused the lenses on a silent black 
shape browsing at the end of a dis- 
tant point of rock. It was undoubt- 
edly some sort of four-legged crea- 
ture. Suddenly it raised its head, 
and to Hugh's 
disgust, two long 
ears flapped out 
against the sky! 

Carol’s keen 
young sight had 
observed the 
same action. 
Shaking with 
relief, she burst 
into a peal of 
ringing laughter 
that echoed 
along the Can- 


yon walls. 
“It’s only a 
mule!” she 


chortled gleeful- 
ly. “You're the 
only goat around 
here, I guess.” 

Hugh made a 
threatening ges- 
ture in her di- 
rection and, as 
she_ retreated 
breathlessly 
toward the in- 
side wall he con- 
tinued gaily: 

“They heard a 
monstrous _ bel- 
low along the 
rocky pass, 

And thought 
it was a moun- 
tain goat, but 
found it was an 
ass!” 

Across the 
Canyon, rocks 
and walls took 
on a different 
aspect. What 
were little cone- : 
shaped mounds when viewed from 
above, loomed as high as mountains. 
That deep, gloomy, but gloriously 
beautiful gorge, named by Powell 
“The Bright Angel Canyon” faded 
almost entirely from sight. The 
Kaibab Plateau, thirteen miles away, 
rose higher and higher, &nd that 
green carpet below, the Indian Gar- 
dens, began to look more like what 
it was, a thicket of willows and 
alders. 
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Carol was beginning to get hot 
and tired. Her muscles ached with 
the ever-present necessity of “hold- 
ing back.” The dust rose in stifling 
clouds. The canteen had been emp- 
tied long ago. Then the Trail 
turned abruptly and descended into 
a little wilderness of lush green 
meadow grass and low bushes. A 
soft breeze fanned their  sun- 
burned faces, and the sound 
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of running water came to their ears. 

“How heavenly!” gasped Carol, 
gazing deep into the welcome green 
of the underbrush. “It’s like a little 
bit of New England flung down into 
the depths of the Canyon.” 

Farther on a little brook slid 
noiselessly down the hillside into a 
wooden trough and the youngsters 
were glad to lave their hot faces and 
hands and quench their burning 


thirst. They inspected the deserted 
little camps that stood under the 
trees, and found the narrow open- 
ing of an old time mine yawning in 
a nearby cliff. 

“Come on,” said Hugh with char- 
acteristic impatience, after Carol 
had exclaimed in wonder at the tall 
hollyhocks and climbing rose vines, 
and had actually found a lilac bush, 
“We left the Rim at seven, it’s now 
ten-thirty and we want to reach the 
river at noon!” 

The last mile 
or so of the 
Bright Angel 
Trail just above 
the river is 
called “The 
Devil’s Cork- 
screw.” It is 
well named. If 
one were able to 
tear down at 
breakneck speed 
(and it would lit- 
erally be “break- 
neck”), one 
would get ex- 
ceedingly dizzy. 
But a slow step- 
by - step move- 
ment is all that 
the extreme 
steepness and 
narrowness per- 
mit, and by the 
time the bottom 
was reached, 
Carol could have 
cried aloud with 
pain. Her knees 
ached likea 
toothache, and 
the arm that 
held the cane 
seemed paral- 
yzed. Even 
Hugh was glad 
to fling himself 
down on the 
sandy beach to 
rest. 

“T don’t think 
much of your 
old river” com- 
mented Carol, 
leaning exhaustedly against a rock 
and closing her eyes. “It makes a 
lot of noise and is terribly muddy, 
but you can see that at home in any 
gutter atter a rain.” 

Hugh began an impassioned pan- 
egyric on Powell and his intrepid 
followers, who had braved the 
whirlpools and the rocks, faced 
death a hundred times, and won out 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Night Crawlers 


BY JAMES PARKER LONG 


Illustrated by Joseph Franke 


HEN Senator Alpers built 

his summer “cottage” he 

did it in his usual style. He 
built a dainty little thing with about 
twenty bed-rooms exclusive of the 
servants’ quarters. He filled it with 
wicker furniture, hand painted china 
and embroidered linens. He took 
care to see that it was in what he 
considered the most desirable spot, 
on the most select shore of the most 
beautiful lake in York state, and 
that all attractions, in the way of 
bathing beach, rocky headlands, and 
vista of distant, canyon-like clefts 
between blue-black hills, were pres- 
ent. He made access easy by install- 
ing a fleet of motor and sail boats 
and a flock, or drove, of motors all 
housed in a combination garage and 
boat house with a canopied top for 
dancing. 

Then he looked on his work and 
admitted it was good. With a grand 
gesture he commanded the family to 
enjoy it. Mrs. Alpers and Dot, the 
college daughter, dutifully went with 
him to inhabit it. 


Lester balked: Lester showed all 
the signs of having a mind of his 
own. He was at the same time the 
pride and .the problem of his family. 
For the first: he had returned from 
France with the kisses of French 
generals on his cheeks, and bits of 
bright ribbon on his breast after 
two years of highly successful bur- 
rowing in French chalk and wallow- 
ing in French mud. He had kept up 
this good work by an equally suc- 
cessful, though tardy, college career. 
He was not kissed. We do not 
kiss our heroes here. Instead they 
hung a gold key on his watch chain 
to testify to his standing as a schol- 
ar, and his fellow students bore him 
about on their shoulders as a trib- 
ute to his ability as a pitcher. 

For the second: in all this his 
family had no part. Since his re- 
turn from France he had been a dif- 
ferent Lester. The grim sights and 
responsibilities of his foreign serv- 
ice had developed in him a stern 
faced self-repression which would 
permit no confidence. His family 


consulted as to his case and decided 
that the quiet life of the fireside was 
not good for him. “He needs excite- 
ment, stimulation to take his mind 
off himself,” decreed his father. 

Lester made no remarks. He had 
never understood why his family 
should want to lead that sort of a 
life, but since they did he tried to 
endure it. He only talked less and 
less. He became, more and more, 
punctiliously polite. He was always 
at the affairs where his presence 
was required and he always did the 
right thing in the right way, but he 
did not add to the general gaiety. 

When the “cottage” was thrown 
open Lester announced that he 
would go down to the opening house 
party. He would then return to the 
city, get a job and try to accomplish 
something in the business world. 
This would necessitate his living 
apart from his family as their hours 
and his would not agree. The storm 
of protests rained off his back inef- 
fectually. Those which concerned 
him and his health he shrugged off 
easily. The question “Did he not 
think that he owed it to his family 
to let them see a little of him?” 
caused him to wince, but at the 
thought of how little they were 
alone together under the existing re- 
gime he was firm. 


SUDDENLY the attack weak- 

ened. “We’ll make it so pleasant 
for him that he will be anxious to 
stay”, decided his father. With that 
in view out came his mother’s lists 
and a house-party was planned to 
be made up of the most riotously 
care-free young people of their ac- 
quaintance. The house was stretch- 
ed to its utmost capacity and a pro- 
gram of boat rides, auto tours, 
dances and theatricals was planned 
which should give him no opportu- 
nity for mournful meditation. 

At the last moment one of the 
girls could not come. A substitute 
must be found, the odd number 
would give Lester a chance to drop 
out of some of the whirl. Mrs. 
Alpers worked her brain mercilessly 


and finally from the depths of her 
memory conjured forth a name. 
“Marjory Williams. Her mother 
was Minnie Downs, my old neigh- 
bor in Richfield. Mr. Williams was 
something queer, a naturalist or 
something, but Minnie knows what 
is right so she is undoubtedly pre- 
sentable. They live right over on 
Canandaigua so we can get her here 
in time.” 


WHEN Marj. opened the invita- 

tion to the party she wanted to 
hide it. Parties of all kinds were 
the terror of her life. While she had 
longed to be with her father, fishing 
in strange out of the world places, 
and making with him additional dis- 
coveries to pad his already firmly es- 
tablished reputation as a fisherman- 
naturalist, her mother had been 
struggling to fit her out-door daugh- 
ter to succeed herself as the social 
sovereign of Richfield. The only 
result of her occasional triumphs 
was that her experience had imbued 
Marj. with a great fear of and ha- 
tred for all places where people 
gather for pure sociability. Just 
lately she had earned a reprieve. By 
demonstrating her ability to catch 
carp in such a way that they could 
fairly be ranked as a game fish she 
had won her way into her father’s 
confidence. He had promised that 
she should go with him on his next 
trip and her mother, seeing society 
possibilities in a girl with a reputa- 
tion as an expert even in that un- 
fashionable science, had begun to 
slack up on the tie string. 

This would be a crucial test. In- 
vitations to a party at the politically 
and socially prominent Alpers house 
did not grow on every bush. Marj. 
squirmed inwardly as she gave it to 
her mother. Mrs. Williams was 
over-joyed. 

“Marjory, dear,” she exclaimed, 
“what an opportunity! So kind of 
Ethel to remember that you are ap- 
proaching the coming-out age. This 
will bring you in touch with the pick 
of the younger set in Washington, 
and who knows! Maybe if you ap- 
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pear well, you will be asked to their 
Washington homes.” 

Marj. wailed hopelessly, “But, 
Mother! I don’t have to go, do I? 
Father is going to take me with him 
to Lake Sunapee next week to take 
a golden trout. I can’t go to the 
Alpers.” 

“Of course you must go, Marjory 
Williams. This is your chance. This 
is something which will help you 
every day of your life, while fish- 
ing trips can come later, if, indeed, 
you are still interested in them when 
you come home.” 


ARJ. winced at her mother’s 
firm tone but she did not argue. 
Arguing, she knew, was useless 
when Mrs. Williams really put her 
foot down. Therefore, at the ap- 
pointed time the Williams car set 
Marj. down at the Alpers “cottage.” 
In her little trunk were her pret- 
tiest dresses and a lot of extra fur- 
belows which her mother had hasti- 
ly sent for. Jammed into the trunk 
with them were two drill cases 
which contained rods, and a tin 
tackle box full of hooks, leaders, 
plugs and all the rest of a fisher- 
man’s paraphernalia. 

The matter of including them had 
been discussed at length and with 
some heat. When Marj. had ap- 
peared with them in the tumultous 
room in which the last throes of 
packing were going on, her mother 
had told her, “There is no need to 
take those things.” 

Marj. had insisted, “Of course I 
will need them. Everybody fishes 
in the summer. If they do not know 
how, I can show them.” 

“You must not do that. A guest’s 
duty to her hostess requires that she 
enter whole-heartedly into any ac- 
tivities which are arranged. Since 
they are city folks, in the country 
for the first time, they will have city 
ways of amusing themselves, and it 
is your part to play with them in 
their way.” 

Marj. stuck the things in the 
trunk. “Just the same I am going 
to take them. I couldn’t stand it 
not to be able to get off by myself 
and catch my breath once in a 
while.” 

“All right,” agreed Mrs. Wil- 
liams. “But you must remember 
your duty to your hostess and me, 
and do not harp on fishing and 
whatever you do, do not run off by 
yourself or you will be thought 
queer.” 

Marj. found her hostess a stout, 
motherly soul with a worried air 
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but no signs of ostentation. She 
was greeted hospitably and intro- 
duced to a dozen young people who 
were all older than herself, or at 
least looked and dressed that way. 
Then she was told to play with them 
and abandoned. 

Everybody said, “Oh, yes. How 
nice. How do you do.” Then they 
went on with their talk. Chatter 
might be a better word for the flood 
of giggles, short staccato sentences, 
and tiny stifled shrieks at remarks, 
the point of which missed Marj. 
completely. Standing awkwardly at 
the edge of the group she tried to 
get far enough into the conversation 
so that she might at least know what 
it was about, whether she could join 
in or not. 

Three pink, white and pleasantly 
odorous girls were examining some- 
thing and Oh-ing, Ah-ing over it in 
raptures. A chance turn brought it 
around so that Marj. could see it. 
It was a little box containing tubes. 
When the admiring and envious girl 
who held it picked one out and ran it 
along her lips, heightening their al- 
ready too high carmine, Marj. saw 
what their use was and turned with 
a feeling of repulsion to another 
part of the group. 

Here were boys. White flannel 
trousers and Wally Reid shirts 
seemed to be the accepted garments. 
One of them, his eyes were outlined 
by black tortoise shell giving him 
the deceptively wise look of an owl, 
was announcing, “After all, in alt 
modern forms of expression it is 
the idea that counts. What does it 
matter if in the heat of genius the 
medium used be rough. Indeed, its 
very uncouthness, the irregularity 
of the marble, the bizarreness of the 
painting, the halting, irregular 
rhythm of the verse serve only to ac- 
centuate the beauty of the thought 
itself. Do you not think so, Miss 
Williams?” 

Marj. caught, staring, hypnotized 
by the flow of words that apparently 
meant something, blushed, stam- 
mered, “Yes, yes, I am sure.” Then, 
fully conscious of the poor figure 
she was cutting, she turned away. 


THER snatches of conversation 

reached her. “Tilden, Richards, 
Johnson It starts out like a fox 
trot and then on the tenth beat 
Well, I held the queen, king and 
snake eye. What could I do but 
bid?” Everybody had his or her in- 
terest, and nowhere was anything 
appealing to Marj. 








Standing on the porch she could’ 


look out across the beautiful lawn to 
the lake with its little bay and jut- 
ting rock promontory, and suddenly 
she felt lonesome in the knowledge 
that she alone was conscious of the 
charm of it all. As far as the enjoy- 
ment of the gay party was concern- 
ed the foreground might be a great, 
blank wall. Themselves and their 
own work alone appealed to them. 

On the water, at the very tip of 
the point, a little pennant of foam 
hung, drifting diagonally outward, 
telling of the strength of the eddy 
which whirled about it. In that lit- 
tle, whitish blemish on the lake’s 
clear blue came a splash and a wid- 
ening ring of wavelets. Marj.’s 
nerves jumped. Fish! Again came 
the splash. What a spot for a fish- 
erman, or—poor Marj.—for a fish- 
ergirl. With the deep water off the 
tip of the point to act as a settling 
pond for food particles and with 
the strongly sweeping current to 
bring them, there was a spot to de- 
light the angler. 


HE bit her lips and turned away 

from the view. In all this gay talk 
of motor trips, dances and theatri- 
cals she saw no chance of ever inves- 
tigating the spot. How tantalizing 
it would be. She walked along the 
broad porch glancing often at the 
wooded hill across the lake with its 
racing cloud shadows and thought 
how this perfect setting was wasted. 
Why! there was not a single one of 
the party but herself who appreci- 
ated it. No. She was wrong. Be- 
fore her, seated on the railing, gaz- 
ing raptly out on the lake, was a 
man. No-—it was a boy. No—it 
was a man. His face, young in 
years, was set in an expression 
which comes of rights with years. 
The bulging muscle at the angle of 
the jaw and the sunken area along- 
side the nose made his the face of a 
man, a doer and one who had no 
part with the fleshy faced lads at the 
other end of the porch. 

Marj. realized that this must be 
Lester —- the soldier — the athlete. - 
She paused a moment. The bulge 
of his arms under his soft shirt and 
the pink showing through the brown 
of his face spoke of perfect health 
but the start he gave as he discov- 
ered her proved the truth of his 
mother’s talk of tired nerves and 
need of rest. 

He rose to greet her and smiled, 
a set, mechanical smile, as he intro- 
duced himself and welcomed her in 
perfectly chosen phrases. The feel- 








ing that Marj. had had that here 
was someone with whom to talk 
vanished. His coldly perfect man- 
ners rebuffed her. With nothing to 
go on but the feeling, she knew that 
he wanted to be alone. She started 
back, wistfully. Of course she 
could get along for two weeks, any 
one could. But 
it would be so 
much easier 
with someone 
like him to 


talk to. It 
would be _ too 
bad, especially 


since he was, 
obviously, as 
out of place 
and as lone- 
some as she in 
that company. 

That was 
her last chance 
to be lonesome. 
The program 
of entertain- 
ments reached 
out and caught 
her and whirl- 
ed her in with 
the others. She 
tried to do her 
part and till 
the last day 
she did. That 
day it rained. 
Marj. was 
housed with 
the others, and 
the enforced 
inactivity told. 
W hen, in the 
evening, it 
cleared, every- 
body made a 
dash for the 
dancing floor. 
She went with them, for an hour she 
stood the blare of the victrola, the 
boisterous romping dances and the 
eternal shallow patter of conversa- 
tion. Then she knew suddenly that 
she must escape or scream. She 
snatched her coat and stumbled down 
stairs into the darkness. She did not 
know whether she wanted to cry, or 
laugh at herself, and her mother’s 
ambitions for her. Anyway it was 
all over! She was hopeless as a so- 
ciety bud. If she could not stand two 
weeks of it how could she expect to 
go through a whole season? She felt 
no sorrow at the realization that she 
would never be invited to the Wash- 
ington home. She was glad of it. If 
to be someone in society necessitated 
the endless primping and the effort 
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to impress everyone with one’s phys- 
ical and mental charms after the 
manner of her fellow guests she did 
not want to amount to “anything in 
society”. 

She was walking aimlessly along 
the damp walks, reveling in the 
moist coolness, her coat thrown 





“What lively rascals they are!’ 


open. Suddenly her path ended and 
she stepped into the yielding, cling- 
ing squash of mud. She snatched her 
foot out hastily and fished out her 
little pocket flashlight to examine 
the damage. As she bent over with 
the light the smell of the soaked 
earth with its suggestions of gar- 
dens, hothouses and flowers swept 
her mind from what she was doing. 
The last time she had smelled that 
steaming earth breath she had had 
on overalls and boots and was in the 
garden at home picking up night- 
crawlers to go fishing. Her muddy 
slipper forgotten, she swept the 
dancing glow of her light over the 
black garden soil. There was one! 
Not three feet from where she stood 
a pink worm of that overgrown sort 
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known as night-crawlers, from their 
nocturnal habit of going visiting, lay 
stretched. It had heard her and lay 
motionless, half its length in the 
hole, ready to disappear at the 
slightest jar of the earth. Marj. 
laughed, tossed a bit of mud toward 
it and it was gone, uncannily. An- 
other little 
swing of the 
light and there 
were others in 
view. They 
were on the 
grass, under 
the lettuce 
leaves, even 
crawling across 
the walk, with 
their rubber 
like expansion 
and contraction. 
Marj. had 
never seen so 
many of them. 
W hat a place 
for a fisher- 
man! All this 
bait so handy 
and the rocky 
headland with 
its jumping 
bass so close. 
A strong 
temptation 
seized her. 
Why not? She 


was going 
home _ tomor- 
row. There 


was nothing 
planned for the 
morning and 
besides no one 
but the serv- 
ants would be 
up before ten 
o’clock. They 
were sleeping later every day after 
the late dances. She threw a glance 
of distaste at the brilliant gleam of 
the dancing pavilion from which 
came shouts of laughter which were 
almost screams so unrestrained were 
they. Then she ran to the kitchen 
door. Lucky that dancing frocks do 
not have to be held up these days. 
In an instant she was back with a 
tin can from the throw-away box by 
the door. 

Around the edge of the garden 
she danced. In the enshrouding 
darkness only the little circle of 
light, frisking about the garden 
rows told where she was. One mo- 
ment, mindful of her skirts and slip- 
pers, she was almost sedate. The 
next, as some particularly tempting 
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worm appeared, she balanc.d reck- 
lessly on a tiny bit of shale while she 
reached for him. Sometimes she got 
back without stepping in the mud. 

The’ can was filling fast. It 
seemed hardly a moment that she 
had been there. But then she paid 
no more attention to the passing of 
time than she did to the care of her 
garments. Hence her surprise was 
so complete when a voice spoke out 
of the darkness beside her that she 
stepped into the mud as she turned 
the light on the speaker. It was 
Lester. 

“They sent me out to look you up 
and entertain you,” he had said. 
Now he went on. His face was 
alight with interest for the first time 
since she had known him. “You 
seem to be mighty well éntertained 
as it is.” 


ARJ. flinched. When they 

learned how she had run away 
to go and pick up worms they would 
“think her queer.” Lester did not 
seem to think so. “What lively ras- 
cals they are,” he went on. “I'll bet 
it is quite a trick to catch them. 
Here, you give me the can and shine 
the light so that I can have some of 
the sport.” 

Marj. passed over the can without 
a word and proceeded to the business 
in hand. The darkness removed any 
sense of unreality. It was perfectly 
natural. The voice coming out of 
the darkness might have been that 
of any of the boys who had helped 
her to get bait in the past. It was 
not strange that Lester Alpers, the 
war hero, should be squatted at her 
feet making futile snatches at the 
agile forms. Her reserve went with 
his. In an instant she was coach- 
ing him. “There. That big one by 
the cabbage. He cannot see you. 
What irightens them is a touch, or 
a jar. Try to get him where he 
sticks into the ground, then if he 
starts you may get him by the head 
any way.” Under her tuition Les- 
ter soon developed skill and no long- 
er broke them by too powerful tugs, 
but coaxed them forth with slow, 
skillful hand. The can filled too 
fast. 

“That is all I can get 4n,” an- 
nounced the muddy-handed hero, 
holding up a can the top of which 
was festooned with loops of dang- 
ling worms. What next? Do we 
dump them out and fill it again?” 

“No. I could not bear to go with- 
out fishing from the tip of the rocks. 
I planned to get up early to-morrow 
and try.” ; 
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“Sure enough,” came the amused 
voice out of the black. “Fish worms. 
I knew you used worms for bait but 
I thought you had to dig them. This 
way of getting them was such sport 
that I thought it was a game all by 
itself. Is it as good fun fishing?” 

“Didn’t you ever catch a fish?” 
demanded Marj. aghast. 


EVER did. Will you let me go 
along and watch tomorrow 
morning?” Why! There was ac- 
tually a note of appeal in his voice. 
“Of course. And I will do bet- 
ter still. Get up at five-thirty tomor- 
row and I will fit you out with a 
rod. Maybe you can catch one.” 
The prematurely sobered boy with 
the lined face and the sorrowful 
eyes seemed almost pathetically 
eager in his acceptance. 

When Marj. had gone up to bed 
Lester went to the dancing floor to 
tell his mother so and that he, him- 
self, was tired and would not dance 
again, 

He did not tell her that the frothy, 
hysterical gaietv of the young 
wasters sickened him even more 
when contrasted with the sane and 
wholesome girl with the overpower- 
ing interest with whom he had been 
able to relax and be himself for the 
first time since he left school. Per- 
haps if he had, his mother’s loving 
glance which followed him down 
stairs would not have left such wor- 
ried wrinkles on her forehead. 

Five o’clock found Marj. tackle 
in hand, creeping down stairs in the 
gloom of the early morning. She 
was early but the porch was the 
place to wait on such a day, where 
she could breathe the refreshing chill 
of the morning mist and watch it 
slowly rise and reveal the lake’s sur- 
face with its early morning look of 
solidity, as if it were molten thetal. 
Early as she was Lester was wait- 
ing, sweatered and looking ten years 
younger. 

“Listen,” he greeted her. 
you hear that?” ° 

“Song sparrow,” Marj. told him 
briefly. 

“Does he do it every morning?” 
and then, when assured that he did, 
“to think that I have been lying abed 
mornings with all this going on.” 
He swept the horizon with his wave. 


“Do 


HEN they reached the rocks 
it was still night. The wind 
that brings the morning had not yet 
stirred. Marj. insisted that Lester 
joint his own pole and showed him 
how it should be done, first ; the reel 


on the butt, then the first joint, and 
carry the line through the guides, 
and so on to the end, taking care 
that each joint be well rubbed in the 
hair beforehand as a_ precaution 
against sticking. 

As they worked Lester question- 
ed her about the fish and what to do 
if he got a bite. 

“When you feel him bite give him 
a little jerk, like this, to hook him. 
After that you will be so excited 
that you would not remember if I 
did tell you, so we had better wait.” 

The hooks, baited and properly 
spit upon, were thrown into the wa- 
ter off the farthest rock. Down they 
sank to the bottom as Marj. and her 
pupil stripped the line through the 
guides. When the straightening of 
the rod tips announced that the sink- 
ers were on bottom the reels were 
cranked till the nodding of the tips 
again told that the baits were clear 
of the bottom. 

Then they sat and waited, side by 
side, eager for the first nibble. 
Lester whispered “Why couldn’t we 
have done this instead of sleeping till 
noon, and dancing all night? Do 
you suppose that bunch back there 
would enjoy it? Just look at that 
color.” 


ARJ. was in her element. Ever 

keen to observe, her eyes were 
trained to see. With their aid Les- 
ter for the first time: saw, the morn- 
ing beauties of the lake country, the 
pinky woollen clouds of mist, shot 
with the rays of the sun, itself far 
behind the hills ; the slope of the hill, 
deprived of perspective, looming 
mountainous and near; the far off 
dimpling on the glassy lake caused 
by a feeding grebe. 

While she still was describing its 
horns and its floating nest, Lester’s 
pole nodded. Slowly it dipped till it 
almost touched the water and when 
he gave it a jerk it went crazy, 
twitching and leaping in time with 
the struggling fish. Then before 
them came a splash, a momentary 
vision of a greenish black body, 
glimpsed through a spray of silver 
drops as it shook itself savagely. 
The line came slack. There was a 
half-dreamed glimpse of the bur- 
nished side of the bass shooting out 
to the depths of the lake and then a 
sinking, desolate feeling as the hook- 
less line was reeled in. 

Marj. had watched the set face of 
her companion as he had leaped to 
his feet and tried to reel in the fish 
by sheer power. When the wave of 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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An Emmet Masseuse and Her Toilet 


BY G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


E have all been amused to 

see the dainty care with 

which the household cat 
performs her toilet. She washes 
her face and paws many times a 
day. Not content with keeping her- 
self clean and presentable, she also 
gives her babies long tongue-baths 
which the little creatures seem to 
enjoy hugely. 

Using the ground as a conve- 
nient ‘napkin, the hen carefully 
wipes her mouth after a dinner of 
grain. She even takes great care of 
her feathers, giving them frequent 
dust-baths and polishing them daily 
from the gland of natural oil Na- 
ture has placed upon her back. 

Almost every animal seems to be 
more or less careful to make its 
toilet, and each has its own way of 
doing this; but in number of toilet 





articles and the skill with which she 
uses them the ant surpasses all 
other dumb creatures. She is the 
most expert and the most diminu- 
tive masseuse in the world and con- 
ducts a regular beauty parlor. 

The ant spends the greater part 
of her life underground, digging in 
the earth, hollowing out her numer- 
ous living-rooms and pantries and 
cellars; yet one seldom can find a 
dirty and untidy ant, despite the 
fact that they are constantly en- 
gaged in work that would seeming- 
ly plaster them all over with dirt 
and dust. This absence of soiled 
ants—or emmets, as the old Eng- 
lish used to call them—is all the 
more remarkable because the little 
creature’s body is covered with stiff 
hairs that afford the best sort of 
clinging-places for impurities. The 
cleanliness and neatness of their 
bodies are due to the extreme care 
with which they tend them. 


Even with all their care ard love 
of cleanliness the ants could not 
keep so wonderfully well groomed 
if Nature had not given them a 
complete collection of toilet articles. 
Each of these little insects boasts 
one bath-sponge, a brush, two large 
fine-toothed combs, a pair of coarse- 
toothed combs and no less than four 
small clothes-brushes! I doubt if 
many humans have so many différ- 
ent toilet articles, Like the most 
modern lady in the land, Miss Em- 
met is careful always to have her 
vanity bag with her. Whenever 
she feels in need of a bath or a 
massage she can give herself one on 
the spot, for all her toilet utensils 
are attached to her body and cannot 
possibly get loose. 

The ant’s tongue may be used 
nicely either as a brush or as a 
sponge. When moistened with sa- 
liva and rubbed over the body it is 
a very serviceable sponge to whose 
damp surfaces bits of dust and dirt 
cling easily and with which they are 
removed from the hair-covered 
body. Along the sides of this 
tongue run narrow, tough, file-like 
bands. When used dry, these rough 
ridges serve as a brush to straighten 
out and polish the hair. When not 
in use, either on her own person or 
that of a sister whose hair needs 
brushing, this sponge-brush is neat- 
ly and conveniently stored away in 
the ant’s mouth. 

The combs of this dainty Miss 
Emmet also are very conveniently 
placed upon her body. Each of her 
six legs has a comb attached to it at 











the knee-joint, and each of the first 
pair of legs carries two combs mak- 
ing eight in the set of toilet combs. 
The combs on the last two pairs of 
legs are rather small. ‘They are 
tiny spurs growing out from the leg 
and are furnished with short, stiff 
hairs which form the teeth of these 
novel toilet articles. They are ex- 
cellent tools for brushing or comb- 
ing particles of dust from’ their 
owner’s body and the little insect is 
an expert in their use. 





But the most wonderful and most 
useful of all Miss Emmet’s toilet 
articles are the two big combs on 
each of her front or fore legs. 
Each of these legs carries a pair of 
combs, a fine-toothed comb and a 


coarse-toothed comb. The _fine- 
toothed comb is a little spur grow- 
ing out from the knee-joint. It 
works on a hinge arrangement and 
may be opened out from the leg or 
pressed closely against it. It has 
about sixty-five short, stiff hairs, all 
of the same length except at the tip, 
where they taper almost to a point, 
and these form the teeth of the 
comb. This spur is slightly curved, 
so that when pressed close against 
the leg it fits snugly. Now, that 
part of the leg opposite this mova- 
ble spur ts also equipped with a set 
of hairs, forty-five in number, that 
are shorter, coarser, and farther 
apart than those on the spur just 
described. These form the coarse- 
toothed comb. The pair of combs; 
one coarse-toothed and the other 
fine-toothed, are placed exactly op- 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Over the Land of Mother Goose 


BY HELEN M. BRITTINGHAM 


Illustrated by 


N a little vine-cov- 

ered cottage that 

nestled by the side 
of a tranquil stream 
lived Winifred Sum- 
mers. Winifred’s 
mother had died when 
she was only a baby 
and her father was 
away all day long, so 
she had only her old 
nurse, who served, 
also, as housekeeper 
for a companion. And 
Nurse Watson was so 
old and so forgetful 
that she could not be 
considered a very 
lively companion even 
by as sociable a little 
girl as Winifred. 

But Winifred had found other 
friends to fill her loneliness. She 
had watched the birds and squir- 
rels, the lambs and cows, the 
horses and even the shy deer un- 
til she had learned their customs 
and habits and, best of all, their 
language. They told her many 
an interesting story and planned 
many a pleasant game for the 
lonesome Winnie, but perhaps the 
nicest thing they ever did for her 
was the wonderful trip they gave 
her through Fairyland. 

It all happened just like this: 

Winnie was sitting on the bank 
by the river, not far from her 
house, one warm afternoon in 
August. Suddenly she heard a 
tiny voice whispering her name. 
It was such a very tiny voice that 
Winnie could scarcely believe she 
had heard it. She looked about her 
in surprised bewilderment. 

“Here I am,” said the wee, tiny 
voice that was, after all, more like a 
bell than a voice, “on the cowslip.” 

“I don’t see you,” said Winnie, 
staring in vain at the cowslip. 

“Don’t look so high,” said the 
tingly voice. “I’m not ’way up 
there. Goodness-doodness, if I’d 
known you were so stupid, I’d never 
come to see you.” 

“I’m not stupid,” denied Winnie, 
indignantly, “and if you’re going to 
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be so rude, you may go away again.” 

And then she caught her breath 
with delight, for she suddenly spied 
the little owner of the bell-like voice 
seated on the end of one of the 
shiny green leaves of the cowslip. 
He was about as big as a minute 
and, being dressed entirely in a 
green that exactly matched the plant, 
it is no wonder that Winifred had 
not recognized him before. 

“Why,” she gleefully exclaimed, 
“vou’re Hop O’ My Thumb.” 

“IT am glad to see you know my 
name,” said he, somewhat appeased. 
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“Indeed, I know all 
about you,’ Winnie 
assured him earnestly 
and he puffed up with 


importance at her 
| words, 
“Well, well,” he 


said generously, “I 
know a bit about you, 
too. Goodness-dood- 
ness, you don’t know 
: what I’m going to say 
_. so you don’t need to 
look so proud. I 
know about you be- 
cause I -was clever 
enough to take the 
trouble to find out and 
not because you are 
an international char- 
acter like myself.” 
“Who told you about me then ?”’ 
asked Winifred, somewhat shyly. 

“Nellie, your father’s cow, who 
grazes behind your father’s house 
all day long. We know each 
other very well. Why, I was 
even inside her stomach at one 
time so you can see I was very, 
very close to her, as the saying 
goes. However this is all beside 
the subject, as what I really came 
to see you about was to find out 
whether you would like to make a 
trip with me on my leafy plane 
that sails like a bird through the 
air. 

Winnie clapped her hands with 
glee at these words and told Hop 
©’ My Thumb that she would 
dearly love to go with him. 

“But, where,” she asked, look- 

ing around, “is your plane?” 
“Wait,” said Hop O’ My Thumb 
evidently enjoying his importance 
after the manner 
of a good many 
small people, “I 
have to whistle 
for the wind.” 
So saying, he 













placed two small fingers in a button- 
hole of a mouth and let forth a 
piercing small whistle. In a second 
the wind rustled through the trees 
and hundreds of leaves blew to their 
feet. These fluttered about and 
around until, before the amazed eyes 
of Winifred, they formed them- 
selves into a small carpet of green. 
“Hop on,” directed her tiny 
friend who landed with a slid- 
ing ease into the very cen- 
ter of the plane. 
With scarcely a 
minute’s hesitation, 
Winnie followed 
his example. 
“We're off,” sang 
out the bell - like 
voice of Hop O’ 
and, sure enough, 
the leafy plane be- 
gan to rise slowly 
and gracefully into 
the air and glide 
over the trees, al- 
ready far below. 
Winnie sat very 
still, just a little 
frightened but, as 
she found the plane 
rode evenly 
and _ securely 
along and that 
the thin leaves 
held their 
weight as safe- 
ly as though 


they were made of iron and steel, 
she peeped over to glimpse what was 
passing below. 

“Nothing but the Earth World 
so far,” said Hop O’ My Thumb, a 
bit contemptuously. 

“Where are we going?’ asked 
Winnie, for the first time beginning 
to wonder. ’ 

“Where would you like to go 
asked Hop O’ grandly. 

“Oh,” cried Winnie, clasping her 
hands in ecstasy, “I’d love to go to 
Fairyland.” 


> 
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“I knew you'd say that,” said 
Hop O’ and he appeared to be quite 
vexed, “but you can put that idea out 
of your head, because I cannot take 
you there this time, but I will take 
you over part of it and that the very 






































nicest part of it—Mother Goose’s 
corner of Fairyland.” 

“That will be wonderful,” ex- 
claimed Winifred, almost jumping 
up in her excitement. 

“Take care,” warned her friend 
for the plane had tilted dangerously 
with Winnie’s movements. 


“Here we are,” he said as the air- 
boat began to glide a bit downward 
and nearer the earth, “we cannot 
land anywhere this trip but some 
other time I will come for you again 
and introduce you to some of the 
people of Mother Gooseland. This 
time I can only sail over their homes 
and point them out to you.” 


The country below seemed, to 
Winnie’s eager eyes, to rise up to 
them and the small hills and little 
blue rivers grew closer and closer. 
Soon she made out very distinctly, 
a tiny village that looked. for all the 
world, like the little toy hamlets that 
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used to surround her Christmas Tree 
on Xmas mornings. “Why, they’re 
only made of paper,” she discov- 
ered, a bit disappointed. 

“Of course they are,” explained 
her small. guide. 


“Why shouldn’t 
they be? We 
have no rough 
winds or heavy 
rains in Fairy- 
land. But, for 
that matter 
there is a coun- 
try in the 
Earth World. 
called Japan, 
where they 
have naught 
but carboard 
houses.” 

“Oh, do look 
at that lovely 
castle on the 
Khttle hill with 
all the turrets 
and gables and 
the beautiful 
hollyhocks b e- 
hind,” ex- 
claimed Wini- 
fred. 


“That’s the 
home of the 


Queen of 
Hearts,” said 
Hop O’. “She 


and the King 
live there very 
happily now, 
although they 
do say that she 
never did ad- 
mire him such a much until he 
caught the Knave of Hearts and 
made him bring back the tarts.” 

They were flying directly over the 
little brown palace and the delicious 
aroma of baking that was wafted up 
to them made Winnie quite hungry. 

“Here we come to Humpty- 
Dumpty’s place,” said Hop O’, and 
looking below Winnie saw a small 
mossy green yard enclosed by a long, 
narrow and very high stone wall. 

“But where’s his house?” asked 
Winnie, very puzzled by the empty 
plot. 

“Goodness-doodness,” said her 
companion, “what does he need with 
a house? Why he always sits on 
the wall except when he falls off.” 

“What a funny life,” sighed Win- 
ne, 

“See that white house below;” 
pointed Hop O’ My Thumb. 

Looking on, Winnie saw the dar- 
lingest white, square house, resting 
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amid tiny pointed fir trees. But the 
front door séemed to be where you 
would have expected a back one and 
the garden was at the side while 
there was not a window in the place. 

“Tt’s rather odd, isn’t it?” said 
Winifred, shyly. 

“Certainly it’s odd,” answered Hop 
O’. “It belongs to 
Mary and she’s quite 
contrary. She never 
has things the way 
other people do. Of 
course, it’s not very 
convenient for her 
but she has to live up 
‘to her reputation. 
Look below quick,” 
broke off Hop O’, excitedly. 

However, his advice was super- 
fluous as Winnie had had her eyes 
glued to the scenes below ever since 
they started to fly over Mother 
Gooseland. 

“Oh,” she cried, “what an excite- 
ment! Do see all those people run- 
ning. Why, I do believe they’re 
running after that boy with a pig on 
his back.” 

“They surely are,” agreed Hop O’ 
complaisantly. “That’s Tom, the 
Piper’s Son. He steals a pig every 
day.” 

The echoes of the screams and 
cries of the people floated up to them 
in a medley of voices from the cob- 
ble stone streets below. But they 
soon drifted on and the hubbub was 
left behind. Winnie looked back 
with a sigh for she would like to 
have seen the end of the chase and 
she said so to her guide. 

“Why, don’t you remember,” he 
ejaculated, “‘the pig was eat and 
Tom was beat’? Moother Goose 
tells you all about it.” 

“But,” puzzled Winifred, 
always beat?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I should think he 
would stop.” 

“He can’t,” said Hop 
O, “it’s a habit. Now 


“is he 
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The maid who went a-milking lives 
there. She married the Knave of 
Hearts, you know he’s been quite 
reformed ever since although he has 
to steal a few tarts now and then 
just to keep his name in the book. 


There’s Little Miss Muffet and 

Nannie Petticoat. Look, ther.’s 
Bo - Peep”. 

“Why, she’s 

crying,” said 


Winnie, quite 
sadly. 

“She’s lost her 
sheep. They al- 
ways come back 
home, but she 
never learns 
from experience but cries just as 
hard each time.” 

A little curly headed girl in a pink 
dress with a flowered apron stood 
below them. She was leaning 
against. her sheep-crook and crying 
quite bitterly. 

“Why don’t you tell her so?” 
queried Winnie, quite distracted. 

“Everyone has, but she’s obstinate 
and won't believe them. Here’s the 
Knave of Hearts’s home.” 

Winnie saw under them a small, 
heart-shaped dwelling that looked 
like a little red valentine and was 
surrounded by the dearest garden of 
forget-me-nots and red roses. Be- 
hind the tiny rose-colored barn 
stood a white cow and on a stool by 
her side sat a black-haired red- 
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cheeked maid with flashing dark 
eyes. 

“How pretty she is,” 
the enraptured Winfred. 

“Isn't she?” agreed her com- 
panion. “You know, she could have 
married that man in the rhyme but 
she was too proud to after the way 
he talked to her. He was a king, 
too, the King of Clubs.” 

“Where was the Knave?” asked 
Winnie as they left the valentine 
house behind. “I didn’t see him.” 

“Oh, he’s stealing the tarts by 
now. This was the Queen’s baking 
day. Here’s Miss Muffett’s house. 
She’s sick in bed today—the spider 
frightened her so much yesterday 
that she’s quite ill. And there’s 
Nannie Netticoat in her white petti- 
coat, the longer she stands the 
shorter she grows. But she’s always 
standing because someone said to 
her to ‘stand and grow tall’ and she 
can’t change her mind.” 

“She’s getting very small, isn’t 
she?” said Winnie, anxiously, as 
she peered down at the little red- 
haired girl in the white gown who 
really did seem to grow shorter by 
the minute. 

“Never mind, she’ll spurt up again 
like a flame. Now, here we come to 
the outskirts of Mother Gooseland 
and you can’t imagine whose house 
you'll see next.” . 

“Who— do tell me!” 
Winifred. 

“Mother Goose!” triumphed 
Hop O’. 

“Mother Goose!” ex- 
claimed Winnie and in her ex- 
citement she jumped up and 
down. 

“Look out!’ screamed Hop 


exclaimed 


begged 


O’ My Thumb. 
But it was too late for Win- 
nie’s foot had slipped, the 


plane had tilted and over she 
went. Down, down, she fell 
with  sicken- 
ing certainty. 
Suddenly a 
deep, famil- 
iar voice 
broke through 
her conscious- 


look, this next town is larger than 
the rest and several of Mother 
Goose’s children live here. You will 
have to look sharp to see them all. 






ness. “Wake up, honey”, it was 


saying, “It’s Daddy.” 
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The Ghost of Carvers Farm 


BY ELIZABETH HEYWOOD WYMAN 


Illustrated by Jj. H. Litchfield 


CItARACTERS: Margaret Stew- 
art; Jack, her brother; Rosemary 
Walter, a Friend and Fellow Scout; 
Evelyn Martin, Another Friend; 
Hugh Kymer, a Neighbor; Arthur 
Post, Another Boy Friend; Corinne 
Harriman, Leader of Patrol; Ade- 
laide Manners; Harriet, Daughter 
of Eliza; Dorothy Sharpe; May 
Decker ; Natalie Whitlock; Virginia 
Yorke, the Lost Aunt. 


ScENE: Old fashioned room 
with fireplace in colonial style with 
paneling about it. Outside door left. 
Door right center. Window left as 
scene opens Margaret and Rosemary 
and Evelyn are bending over a pan 
of fudge. Jack is getting as near as 
he dares. 


RoseMARY: You didn’t cook it 
enough. 
MarGaretT: Yes I did, but I 


didn’t beat it as long as ‘I should. 

RosEMARY: (Sticks her finger 
in the pan. Accumulates a consid- 
erable amount and carries it to her 
mouth) Um-m! It’s good anyway. 

Evetyn: Germs! p. 267 “Scout- 
ing for Girls.” “Always wash the 
hands immediately before handling 
Or preparing food and before eat- 
ing.” I just earned my health badge 
by that knowledge and a little com- 
mon sense that comes natural to me. 
Don’t mind if Ido. (Helps herself 
also with her fingers) 

Tack: You might gimme a lick! 

MarGArET: Don’t you dare put 
your fingers in that pan! You know 
they’re always dirty . 

Jack: Well, if I made fudge I 
wouldn’t have it either too hard or 
too soft the way you do. Fat time 
you'll have getting a homemaker’s 
badge. 

Marcaret: For that you shan’t 
have a taste, Jack Stewart. 

Jack: Aw, don’t. be a pig! 

MarGaret: (Holding pan away) 
Will you promise to be more re- 
spectful. 

Jack: (Sheepishly) Sure! 

MarGaRET: (Bringing pan a 
_ little nearer) Well, but don’t you 


dare to put your fingers in the pan. 
They're always dirty. Go and get a 
spoon. 

Jack: You're awfully particular 
after you’ve had your own fingers in, 
but I don’t have to! (Suddenly pro- 
duces a huge spoon from behind his 
back and dips it into the pan. Then 
runs out of reach of his sister's 
grasp and eats it with great gusto, 
leaving liberal traces on his face. 
Knock at door) 

EvELYN: This is where we van- 
ish and get some clean hands! 
(Runs to kitchen and Rosemary fol- 
lows.) 

MarGARET: (Hurriedly to Jack) 
You’d better go, too, and wash your 
face. I’d hate to have any of my 
friends see you like that! 

Jack: Uh, huh! (As Margaret 
goes to door he dips spoon in pan 
once more and exits toward kitchen) 


(Enter Hugh and Arthur) 


Hucu: We thought we’d come 
over and help with the house warm- 
ing. Arthur here is down for the 
week-end with me. 

MarGareET: That’s fine! Evelyn 
and Rosemary are here somewhere. 
They came this morning to keep me 
company and help get ready for the 
rest of our patrol. They’re going to 
hike down this afternoon and stay 
till Monday morning. 

ArTHuR: You girls all alone? 

MARGARET: Just now, Grand- 
mother’s been taken ill and father 
and mother had to leave this morn- 
ing, but Aunt Virginia’s coming. 
Daddy telegraphed her and she sent 
word that she’d be here on the four 
o'clock train (Glancing at her 
watch) She ought to be here now. 

Hucu: (Who has been prowl- 
ing around and has discovered the 
pan of fudge) What's this stuff? 

MarGARET: Some fudge, but it 
didn’t turn out very well. 

Hucu: (With a grimace) I 
thought it was molasses. 

MARGARET: Have some? 
get a spoon if you will. 

Hucu: (With a grin) No, 
thanks; the doctor’s ordered me to 
refrain from all fattening fdods. 


rll 


MarGARET: Aren’t you mean! 
You can just talk to the other girls! 
(Goes to kitchen door and calls) 
Evelyn! Rosemary! (As girls come 
in giggling) Here are some visitors 
for you to entertain. 

Evetyn: (Impudently) You're 
the one that’s earning the badge. We 
don’t have to. 

RosEMARY: I should say not. 

Hucu: (Airily) Oh, very well, 
the walking’s good. 

MARGARET: (Remembering her 
duties as hostess) They’re just try- 
ing to be smart! Let’s dance! I'll 
put on the jazz. (Goes to phono- 
graph and puts on record. Hugh 
and Rosemary and Arthur and Eve- 
lyn dance to the music) 

ARTHUR: (As music stops) Why 
don’t you girls give us some of your 
songs? You used to have some 
pretty peppy ones. 


Evetyn: Girls, let’s give them 
this one! (Whispers to them and 
they giggle) 

ArTHuR: By the way, Mar- 


garet, how long have you been here? 


Marcaret: (Briefly, her mind 
on what Evelyn is saying) Since 
yesterday. 

Artriur: (Persisting) Seen 


anything of the Gho— (Hugh puts 
his hand over his mouth and stops 


him) 

Marcaret: (Not paying atten- 
tion) What? 

ArtHuR: Oh nothing! (Girls 


go on whispering together) 

Hucu: (Aside) Don’t you 
know enough to shut up on that 
ghost business? These girls are 
here alone. Margaret’s expecting 
her aunt on the four o’clock, but as 
long as there’s no man around it’s 
no use getting their goat! (Looks 
at his watch) Gracious, it’s five now. 
Her aunt must have missed her 
train and the next one isn’t due till 
seven. 

MarGarRET: Come on, boys, 
we're ready. (All sit down and the 
girls sing several camp songs. At 
end of last one Harriet puts her 
head in at door right center) 

Harriet: You all was singing 
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an’ didn’ heah me knock. Mah 
mammy done sen’ me. She’s powful 
bad with the mis’ry in her back an’ 
couldn’ come to get dinner foh you 
all. I’se small but I’se powful spry ! 

MARGARET: Is your mother the 
Eliza who came over last night? 

HARRIET: Yas’m, she suah is! 

MarGareT: Do you know how 
to get a dinner? 

Harriet: Yas’m, I suah does. 
Down Souf I did it heaps of times 
when mah mammy had the mis’ry. 

MARGARET: You just came up 
from the south this summer, didn’t 
you? 

HARRIET: 

MARGARET : 
down there? 

Harriet: Yas’m, but I likes it 
better heah. There ain’ no ghosts 
heah. 

ArTuuR: Oh, aren’t there! 
(Hugh gives him a kick on the shin, 
he retaliates with a blow on the arm 
and they scuffle together good na- 
turedly while Harriet looks on wide- 
eyed) 

RosEMARY: Do be still and let 
her talk. Did you ever see a ghost? 


Yas’m. 
Didn’t you like it 





Aunt Virginia 


Harriet: No’m but mah daddy 
did. Mah daddy one night w’en he 
wuz coming home long by the grave- 
yard saw one streadin’ long behime 
of him, but it couldn’t tech him, 
no’m. 

RosEMARY: Why not? 

Harriet: (Drawing something 
on a string out of her dress) ’Cause 
he done hab dis. A conjur ’oman 
done give it to him. 

MarGarRET: A what? 

Harriet: A conjur ‘oman. Don’ 
you all know what dat is? Ef 


chard 
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you don’ watch out fo’ dem-conjur 
‘oman, dey’ll fix you so de sperrits 
ha’nt you! Dat’s why I weah dish 
yer. 

Rosemary: What is it? 

Harriet: (Solemnly) The let’ 
hin’ foot of a graveyard rabbit 
caught in de dark of de moon. Mah 
daddy daid now, but befo’ he die he 
done give it to me, so no ghosts can 
catch me! (After saying this she 
looks about her uneasily) 


ARTHUR: Sure about that? 
Harriet: (A little doubtfully) 
Yassir. (Brightening) But you all 


don’ have no ghosts up No’. 
(Boys exchange grins.) 

MarGarstt: Of course not! 
Come with me and I'll show you 
what to get ready for dinner. 

(Exit Margaret and Harriet and as 
they leave right center, a knock 
is heard at door left) 

RosemMArY: That must be the 
girls. (Starts toward the door) 

Hucu: I guess it’s time for us 
to go. (Boys pull their caps out of 
their pockets and start toward door) 
We can go out the kitchen way, 
can’t we, Ev? 

Rve.ynN: Any way you want to, 
that is if you’re scared of a few 
girls. 

Hucu: We're not scared of a 
few, say three or four, but a dozen. 
See you later. (Exit by door right 
center. Girls in Scout uniform en- 
ter door left.) 

CorINNE: We're here at last. If 
you want to know what we’ve been 
doing, just look at our shoes. But 
we've made our map. 

EveLyn: Let’s see. (Margaret 
enters and greets the girls. Corinne 
unrolls the map and Evelyn and 
Margaret and Rosemary look over 
her shoulder) Isn't it perfectly 
thrilling? What are all these funny 
little marks? 

CorRINNE: Why that’s a corn- 
field over there, and there’s a pine 
woods and this is a barbed wire 
fence we had to crawl under 

Mary: That’s where I tore my 
stocking. Just look at it! (Turns 
around and displays a huge tear) 

Evetyn: Needlewoman wanted! 
Who’s going to mend the rent? 

ApeLaipe: Goodness, Evelyn, 
we all have our badges for that, but 
I'll take care of it. 

MarGarET: Upstairs to the 
right is my room and you'll find my 
sewing basket on the table. 

(Exeunt Adelaide and Mary) 





CorINNE: (Going on with her 
explanation) And here’s an or- 








Harriet 


NATALIE: (Giggling) That's 
where Dorothy was going to get the 
apples. She was half way over the 
fence when she saw the farmer and 
his dog. My, you should have seen 
her get back into the road. 

Dorotny: Well, we got some 
anyway, didn’t we? He told us we 
could have all we wanted. Have 
some? (Pulls apples out of her 
blouse ) . 

Ros—MARY: Thanks. 

(Dorothy passes the apples around) 


Cor1INNE: (Still absorbed in the 
map) Here’s where we passed the 
post office and the church. Then 
we came along by a stone fence and 
took the turn down this road. Here’s 
a foot path going across the meadow 
and into a patch of woods, but we 
weren't sure it was the right direc- 
tion, so we kept to the road. 

MARGARET: It would have been 
all right. It comes out just the 
other side of the house and would 
have saved you part of the walk in 
the road. I forgot to tell Miss Mor- 
rison. By the way, what’s happened 
to her? 

CoRINNE: She left us in the vil- 
lage. She has some friends there 
who wanted her to stay for dinner, 
and she’ll be over later in the even- 
ing, By the way, Margaret! it’s a 
funny thing. The guide I have here 
of Winchester County, speaks of a 
haunted house along this road. It 
must be about here somewhere, but 
there’s only one house marked on 
the map. Yours doesn’t seem to be 
here at all. It tells about it some- 
where. (Leans over Guide Book) : 











Here it is, (Reads) “Haunted 
house, or, as it was called in the old 
days, Carver’s Farm, is situated—- 
(At this moment Jack sticks his 
head through doorway from kitchen. 
Starts to withdraw, but at mention 
of Carver's Farm he comes all the 
way in and gets nearer and nearer 
the girls as Corinne reads but they 
are so busy listening themselves that 
they don’t notice him) 

MarGarRET: (Interrupting) 
Why, this is Carver’s Farm. Quick, 
goon. What does it say? (All the 
girls crowd around so Corinne con- 
tinues reading ) 

CoRINNE: This beautifully lo- 
cated farm has a strange history. 
Once the finest in this part of the 
country, it has been allowed to go to 
decay because of the legend that is 
firmly believed by the natives of the 
region that it is haunted by the 
ghost of a British officer who was 
killed in the Revolutionary War. 
Wounded by a sentry when he acci- 
dentally passed too near the Ameri- 
can lines, he dragged himself to this 
farmhouse and here died. He was 
said to be so homesick for his native 
land that in delirium he rose from 
his dying bed, donned his uniform 
and _ staggered 
across the floor 
of the south 
chamber 

MARGARET: 
That’s the one 
over this! 

ROSEMARY: 
Oh, hush, Mar- 
garet. 

CoRINNE: 
Across the floor 
of the south 
chamber and fell 
dead. The Car- 
ver of that day 
soon after fell in 
battle, and his 
widow sold the 
house and moved 
away. It was 
after that that 
rumors of a 
ghost began to 
get about. It is 
said that every 
few nights the 
footsteps are 
heard on the 
floor of the 
chamber, togeth- 
er with the 
clanking ofa 
sword and an oc- 
casional groan. 
The strange 
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thing about this particular ghost 
is that he never disturbs the occu- 
pants of the chamber after they 
have retired. He invariably walks 
about in the early evening after 
dusk has set in. 
MarGARET: So that’s it! 
EvELYN: So that’s what? 
MarGaret: Why father bought 
the house so cheap. We were driving 
past here one time and mother said 
what a perfectly stunning place it 
would be for a summer place and 
father went in to see the agent in 
the village and it was so cheap fa- 


ther agreed to take it at once. I . 


guess he didn’t know there was a 
ghost thrown in. Isn’t it thrilling? 
EveELYN: Immense! Do _ you 
suppose he’ll walk to-night? 
Rosemary: He didn’t last night, 
or maybe we were making so much 
noise we couldn’t hear him. 


Evetyn: The book says every 
few nights. He was probably off 
his job. Had a night off for good 


behaviour or something like that. 

All the better show for to-night. 
NATALIE: Don’t joke about it, 

Evelyn. Wh-where’s your mother; 


Margaret ? Isn't she home ? 
(Sudden thought seems 










Jack falls into the room. 
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to strike Jack. He grins wickedly, 
claps his hand over his mouth to 
keep back a laugh, then turns and 


strolls unconcernedly toward the 
door) 
DorotHy: (Notices him) Why 
hello, Jack. 
Jack: (Briefly) H’'llo! 
(Exit Jack) 
NATALIE: (At window) It’s 


beginning to get dark. 
mother home, Margaret? 

MarGarReET: No, and it’s a queer 
thing that Aunt Virginia hasn’t 
turned up. Father and Mother have 
to be away over night but Aunt Vir- 
ginia telegraphed she would be here 
on the four o’clock train and here it 
is growing dark. Something must 
have happened. 

NATALIE: You don’t suppose 
we'll have to stay here alone all the 
evening! I’m not afraid, but—— 

Rosemary: The ghost! 

(Enter Adelaide and Mary, arm in 
arm) 

ADELAIDE: What’s the row? 

Evetyn: A real live ghost! 

RosEMARY: He tramps around 
over head. 


Isn’t your 


EveLtyN: And moans. 

Dorothy: And clanks his 
sword ! 
(Metallic clashing is heard) 
NATALIE: (Clutching 
Corinne’s arm) What's 
that ? 

CoRINNE: (Rather 
uncertanly) Nothing, 
child. (Tramping 


is heard and an- 
other clank) 

MARGARET: 
It’s over here by 
the fireplace! 

EVELYN : No 
it isn’t! it’s in that 
corner! (Knock 
at door. Harrie: 

nters ) 

HarRIET: Shall 
I put the potatoes 
on, Miss Mar- 
garet? (Noticing 
tense attitude of 
girls) What’s the 
matter with you 
all? 

Evetyn: (Dra- 
matically) A 


ghost. 
HARRIET: 

Ghosts! Ghosts! 

(Moan is heard 


from outside) 
Lawd a massy! 


(Continued on 
page 31.) 











CHAPTER XXIII 


T first Joyce had been so 

thankful to be spared that 

awful scramble on to the flat 
rock up there, she had not thought 
with any anxiety at all about her 
own loneliness. The moonlight lay 
on leaf, flower, path and tree, only 
an occasional night-bird cry echoed 
from the woods around. She could 
hear distant shouting and singing, 
but here, on the heights above the 
ravine, it all sounded blurred and 
far away. 

Yet the drifting sounds 
were ominous to the ears of the 
girl, for were not the singers her 
father’s captors? 

Joyce wrung her hands together 
in prayer. She was so absorbed 
too in her devotions that she forgot 
Darkie’s suggestion that she should 
hide behind the clustered rocks. 
Only the night wind stirred the 
leaves, there was a pleasant fra- 
grance in the air. 

A louder rustling attracted Joyce’s 
attention and, opening her eyes, she 
looked around. Instinctively, the 
towering rocks of this natural cairn 
were scanned first. 

Had the noise been the stealthy 
pattering of Gerry’s feet as her sis- 
ter returned? But no, the moon- 
light showed the rocks bare and 
brown. 

Ah! The blood seemed to freeze 
in the young girl’s veins, for, as she 
turned her head to look towards a 
broad-leaved hemlock, she found 
herself gazing into the keen black 
eyes of a crouching Indian. 

Joyce Alford possessed that very 
useful gift of great presence of 
mind. Instead of screaming aloud 
or attempting a useless flight she 
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remained kneeling on the path, her 
gaze fixed. For the red-man made 
no attempt to leap out from his hid- 
ing place, but presently he raised his 
hand with a double gesture, injoin- 
ing silence, and urging Joyce to ap- 


proach. 
Should she? Could she? Dared 
she obey such a summons? Joyce 


was accustomed to think of herself 
last. A very useful habit and its 
usefulness was proven now. It 
was just possible the Indian might 
have a friendly motive in summon- 
ing her. He might have news of 
her father. The Professor had 
taught both his daughters sufficient 
of the Alongquin speech for them 
to understand and make themselves 
understood. 

Rising to her feet, Joyce tip-toed 
down the path. Yes, yes, the Indi- 
an was urging caution and stealth, 
he himself had risen from his lair 
and was gliding in advance of the 
girl down the path. At last, when 
caution clamoured for a halt, the 
man came to a stand-still, waiting 
for Joyce to reach his side, then, 
with all his native love of drama, 
he held out his sinewy arm. From 
the elbow joint to the wrist ran a 
long, newly-healed wound. It was 
enough. Joyce recognized the man 
at once as he whose wound she had 
dressed after his struggle with the 
wolf. 

Holding out her own hand she 
smiled graciously. 

“Running Deer is the friend of 
the white girl?” she asked 

He bent his head with gravest 
dignity. 

“Running Deer does not forget,” 
said he “That is why he watched 
the forest path for the coming of 
the Yengee fawn who would surely 
follow the trail of her father.” 

Joyce’s pulses raced, but she 


knew any trace of weakness would 
be fatal. There is only one pain 
for which a Redskin allows tears to 
be permissible. The pain of a 
toothache! 

“T and my comrades have fol- 
lowed the trail of our white father,” 
she replied. “And now I place my 
hand upon my heart and bid it 
know no more of fear since Run- 
ning Deer is my friend.” 

The Alonquin showed no emo- 
tion of any kind. His hatchet-like 
features remained as a mask to hide 
his thoughts, nor did he seem in 
any hurry to reassure the girl who 
so bravely hid her trembling. 

“The heart of Running Deer 
was as water,” he said at last in a 
recollective way, His limbs were 
weak as those of a squaw, he would 
have sunk down in death had it not 
been for the White Fawn who hid 
her fears because her heart was of 
gold. She bound up the life of 
Running Deer so that he returned 
to his people with his strength in 
him. Then sang Weetamo the 
praises of the White Fawn in the 
ears of her lord, Running Deer. 
They were true praises and Run- 
ning Deer laid them in his heart 
and remembered them when those 
who loved the fire-water better than 
their freedom stole after the old 
Yengee and his children through 
the forest. It was by the skill of 
Running Deer that only the old wise 
one was brought to the lodges of 
my people, and lo, in my heart— 
even in the heart of Running Deer 
sings a spirit which has bidden him 
watch for the coming of the White 
Fawn and save her from the venge- 
ance of Yetma the wizard and Yel- 
low Head the Chief who laughs 
now at the law of the Yengees and 
the order of the Agent.” 

It needed all Joyce’s attention to 
follow the harangue so eloquently 
delivered. But she summed it up 
without difficulty. Running Deer 





















had helped to save ‘her father’s life; 
he had drawn his comrades away 
from their own trail, and he had 
watched for the coming of rescuers 
to prove his own gratitude for her 
timely assistance. 

Tears gathered very near the sur- 
face, but Joyce would not allow 
them to fall. All the time she must 
think of her father. 

“The White 
Fawn lays her 
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pen? If so, surely, surely, it was 
Providence to be thanked for the 
miracle. An answer had come, 
swift as lightning flash, to her 
prayer. 
CHaPTER XXIV 
MPLICIT obedience tothe Along- 
quin’s command was necessary. 


Joyce dared not tell of the 
watchers on the sentinel rock yon- 
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have done harm by fighting for ‘air 
and freedom, yet for a few minutes 
she really believed she should suf- 
focate. But, while she began to 
feel it was unendurable, the tor- 
ment was over, and she was set on 
her feet, the blanket being quickly 
unwound. Unfamiliar as the dark 
interior was, Joyce readily grasped 
the fact that Running Deer had 
brought her to his 
own lodge. Al- 





hand on her 
heart,” she replied, 
“and thanks Run- 
ning Deer, who is 
a brave knowing 
how to give gifts. 
The White Fawn 
is grateful, to the 
generosity of her 
friend, and she 
asks him now to 
give her the life of 
her father if in 
her turn she prom- 
ises that a promise 
shall be given by 
the Yengees who 
should have 
walked with closed 
eyes. And the 
promise is that 
they will never re- 
turn to seek the 
yellow earth they 
love, nor will they 
send others. Again, 


They 


camp, 


them. 


found the 


Boys, 
find 





Circumstances 
Gerry, the daughters of Professor Al- 
ford, who lives on a farm in Canada, 
to accOmpany their father into the 
wilds to find gold located by Nicko’s 
father, his old friend, who has been 
killed, Nicko thinks, by a group of 
outlaws known 
start out with two Indian 
guides from the reservation, but one 
night an arrow is 
and the Indians say it is a 
warning from the Indians who have 
escaped from the reservation and 
returned to their old life, not to con- 
tinue their search. Nicko speaks 
grily to the guides, 
desert and take all the canoes with 
The party goes on alone. 
guided by Nicko, who has been over 
the trail before. They receive 
more arrow warnings. One morning 
Joyce wanders from the rest and 
finds an Indian wounded by a wolf; 
she gives him First Aid, and Run- 
ning Deer says he will not forget. 
They reach Dilman’s shack, the de- 
serted home of the dead man who 
gold even before Nicko’s 
father and from there find ‘the nug- 
gets buried in a sack under a rock 
at Rising Moon Creek. Seized by In- 
dians and turned over to Darroll’s 
they awake in the night to 
themselves deserted and the 
cave besieged by drunken Indians. 
They escape by the aid of “Long 
Joe,” one of Darroll’s Boys who had 
been a friend of Nicko’s father. 


READ THIS FIRST. 


force Joyce and 


noes 
them, 
fessor is missing. 
as Darroll’s Boys, 
and one of 
around it. 

shot into the 


Professor's 
an- 


who promptly 


knowing 
two 


tion, 


morning. 


Professor. 


They are sorry to leave without the 
fortune they came in search of, but 
happy to get away safely. 
they are ready to get off in the ca- 
Long J0Oe has turned over to 
they discover that the Pro- 
Hunting for traces 
of him they find an Indian arrow 
his shoestrings 
Then they knew that the 
Professor had been captured by the 
Indians, The three young people re- 
turn to the shack, finding one of the 
handkerchiefs 
that they are on his 
they find Darkie who has 
Darroll and offers his services. The 
two boys load themselves with bags 
of nuggets tied about their waists, 
that when it comes to a 
final break for liberty, there will be 
no opportunity to do so. Darkie, who 
knows the location of the Indian vil- 
lage, takes the lead. 
a high cliff which they must climb 
in order to examine the country for 
sign of Indians, they leave Joyce, too 
tired to make it. From their eleva- 
they witness the Indian scalp 
dance and know that if the Professor 


At the foot of 


is not already dead, he will be by 
On their return, they find 
Joyce has disappeared. 
and has to be carried back 
shack where Nicko must stay with 
her while Darkie starts back, in 
search now of Joyce as well as of the 


ready the bearskin 
covering which 
served as door fell 
to behind him as 
he hastened away 
to his post, leaving 
the situation to be 
explained to his 
guest by a dark- 
eyed squaw who 


Just as 


twisted 


eet prove came timidly _to 
deserted Joyce, touching 


first the girl’s arm, 
then her own. 
“White Fawn ! 
Weetamo,” she 
whispered, then 
acting on a truer 
impulse, she put 
her arms around 
the forlorn child 
and kissed her 
brow. ‘“Weetamo 
thanks the White 
Fawn,” said the 
gentle Alongquin 


Gerry faints 
to the 








it is a promise that 
they shall lay their 
hands upon their mouths and say 
no word of their red brothers in 
the heart of Temagami.” 

The Alongquin listened attentively. 

“They are good words the White 
Fawn speaks,” he replied. “And 
already your old white father speaks 
the same. Running Deer has many 
friends in the lodges of his people. 
Friends who know as he does that 
the fire-water is no good drink, but 
the bringer of evil spirits to the peo- 
ple of the Alongquins. These others 
have spoken with Running Deer in 
the Council of the Chief and openly 
rebuked Yellow Head who laughs 
and bids his braves who give wise 
counsel go and tell it in the ears of 
squaws. 

“So now it is possible Chief Yel- 
low Head may walk soon in the hall 
of the ghosts and Running Deer 
will be chief in his stead. So, the 
words of the White Fawn will be 
listened to, and her old white father 
may return with her to her lodges 
beyond the Great Forest.” 

Joyce caught her breath in a gasp 
of speechless delight. Was it pos- 
sible that the impossible should hap- 


der. Of course they would all be 
terribly anxious and her heart 
ached as she thought of Gerry’s de- 
spair, but there was no help for it. 
Running Deer must be obeyed. And 
already the savage was guiding 
Joyce down a steep track which led 
lower and lower into the valley. 

Though the moon shone brightly 
there were black shadows where the 
silver rays did not penetrate, and 
Running Deer drew his companion 
into one of the deepest of these 
shadowed places. 

“The White Fawn keeps silence 
for her life and that of her white 
father,” he whispered, and, before 
Joyce could realize what the warn- 
ing implied, he had swept his blan- 
ket from his shoulders, and, wrap- 
ping the scared girl in its reeking 
folds, lifted her in his arms carry- 
ing her swiftly away in the direc- 
tion—as Joyce knew—of the wig- 
wams, 

The thick folds of the covering 
again muffled the songs and shouts 
of the warriors who had all but 
finished their scalp dance. Joyce 
lay still enough. She could only 


woman, “for sav- 

ing the life of her 

lord. The heart of Weetamo is in 

the keeping of Running Deer; she 

dies with him since the life is in the 
heart.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said naively, 

“At least I mean White Fawn is 

glad in the gladness of Weetamo. 


_ For are not Running Deer and 


Weetamo her friends who in their 
turn give her life?” 

Weetamo’s smile was slightly 
ironical. She could hardly believe 
the life of this young girl was 
bound up in her old white father! 
But she was too courteous to con- 
tradict, and busied herself instead 
in setting maize cakes and some 
native drink before her visitor. But 
Joyce could hardly swallow a 
mouthful, and was truly glad when 
the woman with motherly instinct 
led her to a couch of skins, bidding 
her sleep and promising to awaken 
her at dawn. 

And Joyce actually slept. It may 
seem impossible but it is true. She 
never expected to do so. Her pres- 
ent peril, her father’s danger, the 
terrible anxiety of Gerry, Nickie, 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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“Music hath power” to make even dish-washing easy. 


“After returning 
the salute of the 
two Scouts,” 
writes our corre- 
spondent, “Mrs. 
Harding said she was pleased to wel- 
come them to the White House and 
asked them to sit down and talk with 
her. She sent a message to all Girl 
Scouts to work hard and thereby 
achieve success. They were shown 
the bedroom occupied by Abraham 
Lincoln and now furnished with the 
same furniture that Lincoln used; 
also Mrs. Harding’s private room 
and the Music Room of the White 
House where hangs a reecnt por- 
trait of President Harding.” 


Mrs. Harding 
Receives Two 
Brooklyn Girls. 


The Red Rose 
Troop of Girl 
Scouts, Davao, 
used very successfully Constance 
Mackay’s “The House of the 
Heart,” a Henry Holt publication. 
Scouts in need of entertainment 
ideas might like to investigate. 


A Good Play 
Suggestion. 


Sixteen Girl 
Scouts passed the 
Scout Hygiene 
Course given by 
the Red Cross and 
plan to keep their group together 
permanently. They meet with the 


Syracuse Girl 
Scouts Have 
Hospital Unit. 


nurse who gave the course as leader 
and plan to put on First Aid demon- 
strations, teach First Aid and Home 
Nursing at troop meetings and are 
registered with the Red Cross in case 
of civic emergency. 


Phillipsburg, 
Pa., Scouts 
gave drills, 
dances, and 
crowned a 
Queen of the May in right royal 
fashion: and from Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, comes the report of a de- 
lightful and very successful May 
Breakfast. 450 people were served 
and after the breakfast, candy and 
May Baskets were sold. An enter- 
tainment followed with a May Pole 
dance was its chief feature. 


May Day Cele- 
brations Popular 
With Scouts. 


In Jamestown, R. 


Girl Scouts I., it is by basket 
Distinguish ball. The Blue- 
Themselves in bird Troop has 
Various Ways. not lost a game. 

They attribute 


their success to their defense: each 
player covering her opponent so 
quickly upon the loss of the ball that 
she makes scoring difficuit. 

Pelham Troop #3 also succeeds 
by organization. They are giving 


themselves to the entertainment of 
the children of The Pelham Home 
throughout the summerand the cap- 
tain gives special credit “to each 
and every member” for their splen- 
did cooperation.” 

But Girl Scouts can work singly 
as well as in organized effort. May- 
reld Ranquist of the Cove Troop of 
Tacoma, Wash., gave up a two 
weeks’ vacation at Camp Minter and 
won a silver ring, offered by the 
Tacoma troop as one of the prizes 
for the best stories on “doing a good 
turn.”’ Scout Marie had her suitcase 
packed and was on her way to the 
boat. She stopped to say goodby to 
old Widow Hutchinson, who owned 
a little store and who lived by her- 
self. She was greeted by a low 
moaning from behind the counter 
where she found the little widow. 
Marie helped her to her bed and 
called the doctor. Two weeks in bed 
was his decree, and there was no one 
to stay with her. “Marie had not 
forgotten her trip. But her pin was 
still upside down and here was her 
chance to make it right.” So she 
stayed. And when the Girl Scout 
Troop passed the store, Marie was 
behind the counter waiting on cus- 
tomers. “But she knew her pin 
would be turned right side up and 
she kept in mind the Scout slogan: 
‘Do a good turn daily.’ ” 


Scout Troop 
No. 3, East 
Cleveland, un- 
der the leader- 
ship of Captain Fannie Clark, has 
a home-makers’ class of real prac- 
ticability. Each girl chooses a site, 
plans the house, the heating, fur- 
nishings, and care of the home, and 
illustrates her notes with photo- 
graphs or drawings either original 
or collected. Some of the girls are 
creating homes for their present 
families and some are planning for 
a fictitious family. The class is 
visiting the building show and the 
furniture stores and the slogan is 
“every girl hunt for material and 
pool your findings.” At one of 
their class meetings a “scout 
daddy“ explained mortgages, deeds, 
abstracts, titles, liens and other dif- 
ficult things. Other talks will be 
given by architects, interior decora- 
tors and mothers, who are the real 
home-makers after all. 


Cleveland Builds 
Scrap-Book 
Houses. 


‘ 
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Elizabeth Kraikau, of this same 
troop, had opportunity to prove 
that she was not just a scrap-book 
scout, but a very real and practical 
one. When a house in her neigh- 
borhood was on fire she ran to the 
scene; led an old lady of 73 from 
a smoke-filled hallway, and then re- 
turned for a baby. Training tells. 


From Pine 


You Never Know Tree Troop 
When Scout No. 10, Indi- 
Training May anapolis, Indi- 
Prove Useful. ana, comes a 


report of such 
an instance. The writer was in 
Florida, and with two friends had 
gone picnicking on Pine Key, a 
small island three-quarters of a mile 
across the bay. “About seven- 
thirty,” says “our correspondent, 
“we decided to go home, so we 
packed our things, cleared the 
ground of papers, and put out the 
fire with the water that was left 
in the jug, and started for the 
launch. When we arrived at the 
place where we had left the boat, 
it was gone. The tide had come in, 
the mooring had loosened, and the 
‘Maple Leaf’ was gently drifting 
out to the Gulf. My friends were 
frightened as they thought we 
should have to stay all night with- 
out shelter or water. I told them I 
would have help in a few minutes, 
and here is where my scout train- 
ing was useful. A young man who 
had formerly been in the Navy as 
signalman was staying with us at 
Pass-a-Grille. I drew his attention 
with my Scout whistle, which I al- 
ways carried, and using the Morse 
code I signaled: ‘Boat adrift; send 
help.” He signaled back: ‘Help 
coming.’ In a few minutes a launch 
arrived, took us on board and we 
then raced to the drifting ‘Maple 
Leaf,’ and reached it just as it 
floated into the Gulf where the 
waves were dashing high and 
would soon have broken the boat. 
We arrived home at eight-thirty, 
very much excited; we thought we 
had had a very wonderful experi- 
ence but it was one which we never 
cared to try again. My scout 
training thus saved us a rather 
dangerous night on a lonely island.” 


And results 
show it was a 
good one. There 
was a Silver 
Loving Cup for Troop #16 for 
averaging the greatest number of 
cookies sold per Scout. Their con- 
tribution to Local Headquarters 
was $50.70. The prize of two weeks 
at Camp was won by Mollie Rabin 
who sold 175 dozen cookies. The 
second prize of one week at Camp 
went to a member of Troop #19 
for 100 dozen. This troop contrib- 
uted $100 to Local Headquarters. 


Cookie Contest 
Is Chicago Idea. 


train and grab the baggage. But 
here the Scout training came in 
handy, for the boys simply got off 
and with their staffs held back the 
crowd. It was quite a wonder for 
the surrounding populace to see 
these Americans doing all their own 
work and seeming to enjoy it. 
“After a five mile hike we 
reached one of the prettiest spots I 
have ever seen in China, and there 
we pitched our camps, the boys on 
one side of the river, the girls on 
the other. We. had rather a hard 
time keeping ourselves supplied 





Doing a good turn at camp. 


T he following 
is an’ interest- 
ing beginning 
in Scouting : 


Peking, China, 
Girl Scouts Have 
First Camping 


Experience. “We Scouts in 

Peking,” the 
letter runs (the editor asks pardon 
for necessary drastic cutting) 


“thought you would be interested 
in camping in the Orient. This 
outing was strictly an American en- 
terprise though in a Chirese setting. 
for the troop is made up of Ameri- 
can girls, and has been organized 
for only a few months. Our two 
troops, the boys and the girls, 
started out together in an open box 
car where we all sat on bed rolls. 
When we got to the end of the rail- 
road we expected great confusion 
for coolies usually rush onto the 


with boiled water, for in China one 
seldom finds a spring where one 
dares to drink. Setting up camp 
and getting supper seemed to fill up 
most of the time before bedtime, 
but the girls were not too tired to 
do their patrol duty at night. 
“Of course we had some food 
which we would hate to eat at home 
and our beds would not have been 
considered the softest in the hos- 
pital, some girls got a few blisters 
from chopping wood, some had a 
hard time getting ready for inspec- 
tion. But there was almost no 
grumbling, none of the girls seemed 
to get sick, they all took their share 
of the work, and the novelty of get- 
ting out and being able to do some- 
thing without half a dozer servants 
hanging around was great sport.” 
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Canoe Irails 





| We have borrowed our title from 
The Signal, the Girl Scout publi- 
cation of Cleveland, as well as the 
following unsigned poem that 
was called by that name] : 


Broad is the track that the steamer 
takes 
Over the open sea; 
Wide are the waves of the windy 
lake, 
Dear are the lakes to me; 
And the sparkling sound is good, 
Bright is the river, too, 
But the stream that winds to the 
heart of the woods 
Is the trail of the little canoe. 


Dip of the paddles, gurgle and 
splash, 
Quiet and bird-note clear, 
White of the birch, grey of the 
ash— 
Balm of the heart is here. 
Here where the bolder footpaths 
cease, 
Here where the best is true, 
The loveliest road to the shrines of 


peace 
Ts the trail of the little canoe. 


[And from El Comancho come 
the following suggestions to make 
these Canoe Trails safe and pleas- 
ant to those who would follow] : 


A GOOD SERVICEABLE 
CANOE for general outing use 
should be sixteen feet long, eight to 
twelve inches deep amidships, and 
twelve to twenty-four inches deep 
bow and stern. It should have a 
beam of twenty-eight to thirty-six 
inches, one-half its own length from 


bow to stern, and the sides should 
tumble home. Such a canoe will 
run rapids, stand heavy weather and 
carry an unbelievable load in the 
shallowest water. 


NEVER USE STATIONARY 
OARS and oar locks as they are 
very dangerous especially in a river 
current where they catch on the bot- 
tom or on overhanging limbs, etc., 
and tip your boat over before you 
can wink — use loose oarlocks and 
oars, or thole pins and loose oars and 
avoid danger. 


TO PATCH A CANVAS CANOE 
haul the boat out, wipe it dry all 
around the hole, then smear thick 
white lead on a piece of canvas big 
enough to cover the hole and slap it 
on. Then rub it down tight and 
smooth. Treat the opposite (or in- 
ner) side the same way and shove 
her back in the water and go ahead 
—it won’t leak. 


NEVER GO ON A BOAT OR 
CANOE TRIP without a can of 
thick white lead, some canvas or 
muslin patches and a few tacks. 
With these you can temporarily re- 
pair any kind of boat anywhere by 
wiping the surface dry, smearing the 
canvas with the lead and slapping 
over the hole in the boat. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO HAUL 
YOUR BOAT OR CANOE out on 
shore lay down two or three sticks 
crosswise of the length of the boat 
and haul out on these. The boat 
pulls out much easier and slides 


easily on the sticks, thus saving the 
bottom from contact with beach or 
bank gravel. . 


A GOOD CANOE PADDLE 
should be long enough to reach to 
the paddler’s chin when stood on 
end on the ground. Second growth 
ash is a good wood, but rather 
heavy. Spruce is light, tough and 
springy. The best paddles are made 
by northwest coast Indians out of 
native maple, and it takes a year to 
get a good paddle from woods to 
user if it is made right and proper- 
ly seasoned. 


IN PADDLING A CANOE you 
should learn the Indian trick of pad- 
dling on one side only without shift- 
ing from side to side. It is a trick 
of worth if you paddle all day, and 
any canoe Indian or well-seasoned 
white canoeist can teach you how to 
do it in five minutes, where it would 
take a long article to describe it in 
words, and even then you could not 
learn it from description. 


IN GETTING IN OR OUT OF 
ANY BOAT, stand upright, do not 
touch the sides with your hands, and 
keep your balance at all times, so 
you don’t push the boat out from 
under your own feet. A boat tips 
over because it is overbalanced, and 
for no other reason. A canoe does 
exactly the same thing and does it 
quicker—therefore learn to keep 
your balance and your weight down 
on the boat bottom and you are safe. 
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Introducing to You the New Editor of The American Girl 


As Well as the New Business Manager 


September is always such an in- 
teresting month. So much happens 
then that never happened before. 
We all come back from vacation 
and start a brand-new School Year. 
We begin to plan for our new Fall 
and Winter Wardrobe. Even the 
trees above us flash gaily red and 
orange—their Autumn frock-trim- 
ing. 

And this year’s September is to 
be quite like that with THe AmeEri- 
can Girt. A new Editor, a new 
Business Manager and plans—lots 
of them! Your new Editor is to 
be Miss Helen Ferris; your new 
Business Manager, Miss Alice Wal- 
ler. You have doubtless already 
seen the photograph of them, at the 
front of the magazine. And, in or- 
der that you may feel acquainted 
with them, we shall now tell you 
something about who they are and 
how they happened to come to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Miss Helen Ferris was born in 
the Middle West, with her own 
Junior High School and High 
School years largely spent near the 
Mississippi River, that romantic 
place for adventuring girls who love 
to go bird-discovering or rowing or 
coasting or skiing—all of which 
Miss Ferris enjoyed. When, later, 
her family moved East, she at- 
tended Vassar, where she found 
time, not only for her studies, but 
to win her “V” for Hockey, as 


Are you there, Scouts? 
When a woman’s needed 
For some prayer unpleaded 
Or some work unheeded, 


Are you there? 


Can you meet life cheerily, 
When feet move wearily, 
When days drag drearily ? 


Are you there? 


well. She also worked as a mem- 
ber of the College Press Board, 
writing Vassar news for the daily 
papers and, we think, gaining val- 
uable experience for THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt (although she did not 
know it at the time!) 

The June in which she was grad- 
uated from Vassar also found Miss 
Ferris in charge of the recreation 
of a large Girls’ Camp, planning 
baseball, basketball, hikes, and 
much besides for two hundred girls. 
Which was the start of her good 
times with girls—and she has been 
having them ever since! She has 
been leader of many Girls’ Clubs, 
through these later years. She has 
directed plans and entertainments 
for girls. She has camped with 
them. She has—but you know 
what girls do! She has also writ- 
ten stories and plays for girls which 
have been published in various 
Girls’ Magazines. 

Miss Alice Waller, the new Busi- 
ness Manager (and she begs us to 
tell you that the title, Business 
Manager, is much more formidable 
than she is!) has, we think, a fa- 
vorite song. The song is “Carry 
me back to Ol’ Virginie.” For it 
was in Virginia that Miss Waller 
was born, living all her girlhood 
upon a farm, riding horseback, and 
playing with her dogs, especially 
with “Gillieflower”, her favorite. 
Which means “Wallflower”, though 


Are You There? 


why he was called that, Miss Wal- 
ler cannot remember. 

After attending school near her 
home, and the State Normal School, 
Miss Waller longed for college. 
Her mother and father were also 
interested in this plan, so to college 
she went, selecting Barnard Col- 
lege, in New York City. While 
Miss Waller was in Barnard, she, 
as well as Miss Ferris, was inter- 
ested in writing for the College 
papers. Her Senior year, she was 
a member of the Editorial Staff of 
her Class Book a position Girl 
Scouts can readily appreciate, since 
you, too, have written us of your 
work on your High School Class 
books. 

During the war, Miss Waller 
worked in Canteen Service in 
France, moving about with the 6th 
Division, making doughnuts and 
cocoa for our soldiers and helping 
to run a small, movable store for 
them. Since returning from France, 
she has been busily at work with 
advertising and the writing and 
publishing of many kinds of cir- 
culars. She will be able to tell us 
about the various kinds of type. 
Have you ever thought why some 
printed pages look better than oth- 
ers? Miss Waller understands that, 
as well as much else which will 
help us all in making THe AmeERI- 
CAN GrrRL the very best kind of a 
Girls’ Magazine. Which is what 
we all wish, is it not? 


When hearts are breaking, 

And eyes are aching, 

And souls are waking, 
Are you there? 


When the country calls you, 
And when fear appalls you, 
Yet whate’er befalls you, 


Are you there? 


If you’re there, Scouts, 
Then there’s one beside you, 
Who whate’er betides you, 
Will most surely guide you, 

Are you there? 


This song with the music may be purchased from the Girl Guide Headquarters, 25 Buckingham Palace Road, London 
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Camping as a Girl Scout 


WONDER what it’s going to be 

like?” This was the uppermost 

thought of every one of the 
twenty-three Girl Scouts that piled 
off the train a few weeks ago at a 
little country station, thirty-four 
miles from Charleston up the river 
Elk. 

Perhaps no one wondered more 
than Georgiana. For it was her 
first time away from home, and 
among all these twenty-three girls, 
there was not one whom she knew. 
“Oh well, we’re all Scouts,” she 
thought as she smoothed her trim 
khaki uniform and picked up her 
baggage for the long tramp to 
camp. 

Before they had gone a quarter 
of a mile the whole bunch was 
chatting as loudly and as gaily as 
if they had known each other all 
their lives. 

And when they finally reached 
camp, if Georgiana had any trace 
of shyness left, it all vanished. For 
there stood the most comfortable 
happy-looking old negro mammy, 
Georgiana had ever seen. With a 
grin that spread all over her good- 
natured dusky face, Aunt Mollie 
cried out, “Welcome, welcome to 
our Girl Scout Camp!” 

Georgiana lived in a dream the 
rest of the day, First, they were 
assigned to their respective tents. 
There was the Turtle Tent, the 
Swan Tent, the Fish Tent, and the 
Frog Tent. Georgiana was assign- 
ed to the Turtles and thereupon im- 
mediately pledged herself to live 
and die a Turtle! “The Turtles now 


Pa he 


and forever, Hooray! 

Next, the whole bunch donned 
their bathing suits and with one ac- 
cord plunged into the green waters 
of the Elk and had their first bap- 
tism into the great sport of the 
camper and what fun it was! 
Surely the old Elk had never seen 
the like before! What rollickings 
and splashings and duckings! And 
when the fateful bugle blew at the 
end of an hour, it was only too soon 
for the Turtles, the Swans, the 
Fish, and the Frogs. 

The next thing on the program 
was the regular afternoon inspec- 
tion of the tents. Perhaps Georgi- 
ana was a little abashed when she 
was told to go and scrub the tent! 


But Georgiana was a good scout, 
even though a new and a green one, 
so she wielded the bunglesome mop 
faithfully back and forth till the 
floor fairly shone, and, to tell the 
truth, took great pride in her new 
accomplishment. 

When the bugle blew for mess, 
(and Georgie was beginning to 
think it never would blow), such 
eating you never did see! And 
when supper was over there wasn’t 
much left to go to waste, either. 

That night around the camp-fire, 
they sang songs, played es, and 
roasted marshmallows, and Georgi- 
ana was sure she’d never been at 
such a wonderful place before. 

That night Georgie lay and 
looked up at the tiny, twinkling 
stars. They winked down at her 
in such a friendly manner that she 
wasn’t a bit afraid of the screech 
owls or the dark. For the friendly 
little stars seemed to smile at her 
and say, “You’re going to learn a 
lot of things at this camp, Georgi- 
ana, You're as green as a cucum- 
ber now, but just wait! Your own 
mother won’t know you when you 
get back! Before long you'll be a 
real Girl Scout.” 


When reveille blew at six-thirty 
the next morning, Georgiana rub- 
bed her eyes and was sorely 
tempted to follow her first impulse 
to turn over and go back to sleep, 
but instead she jumped out of bed 
and started to dress. When the 
bugle blew for “jerks” ten minutes 
later she had her shoes on but only 
about half her other clothes. There- 
upon Miss Staehlin, the atheletic 
instructor, informed her politely 
but firmly that ten minutes was 
plenty of time in which to dress 
and tomorrow she would be ex- 
pected to appear fully dressed in 
that time. Georgiana thought rue- 
fully of the many times she had 
taken a half hour and more to 
dress at home. Secretly she decid- 
ed she’d be dressed by “jerks” to- 
morrow or “bust”. ' 

Then came the raising of the flag. 
For the first time in her life Georgie 
felt a regular thrill; not an every- 
day, commonplace excitement but a 
real thrill. It was so grand and up- 
lifting to see your country’s flag 
floating up there in the breeze above 


you, And they pledged aliegiance, 
and Georgie knew in her heart that 
she had always wanted to be a 
scout, always. 

Then they recited the Scout 
Laws. Georgie knew them by heart. 
For had she not reeled them off 
mechanically many a time at the 
troop meetings? But up here they 
had a new meaning. As they filed 
into breakfast, Georgie knew she 
would never be satisfied till she was 
a First Class Scout. 

And it did not take long for good 
old Aunt Mollie’s tempting break- 
fast to disappear, and then came 
the hard work! 

You should have seen those girls! 
Every single one was busy doing 
something! Some were chopping 
wood! Others were carrying great 
buckets of water! Some were 
washing dishes, some sweeping, 
some mopping, some cleaning the 
lanterns, and some bailing the boat. 

Only once did Georgiana stop for 
a minute to think of what she 
would be doing at home just then. 
Reading, she decided, or going to a 
“movie” or, at the very most gen- 
teelly darning a silk. stocking. 

“Pooh!” she said aloud, “I'd 
rather be doing this,” and she 
picked up her ax and “fell to” with 
vigor. Camp life was already 
changing one spoiled and petted 
child into a strong, self-reliant girl. 

Then the girls were rested by a 
happy singing hour. Never had 
Georgie heard such “peppy” attrac- 
tive melodies as these Girl Scout 
Songs. They just made you want 
to get up and march and march and 
march, and sing and sing and shout 
until everybody knew you were a 
Girl Scout. 

Next they had classes until lunch 
time. Georgie worked hard till she 
could signal a wig-wag message to 
the Swans, or the Frogs, or the 
Fish, and could interpret one from 
them in return. 

So day after day passed until 
Friday came. At 6 o’clock the 
whole camp was astir. For this 
was the day of the hike. 

Many a long day will Georgiana 
remember that hike! Never before 
had she known the joy of tramp- 
ing through the green hills. Never 
before had she heard the wild birds 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Over- Night 


Hike Primer 


Illustrated by Mary Katherine Dwyer 
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I 


Maser and Alice went on an over-night hike. 
What is an over-night hike? 
An over-night hike is a long walk with night in the middle. 


II 


What did Mabel and Alice take on their over-night hike? 
They took pajamas. They took a blanket. 

Oh! Did Mabel and Alice sleep on their over-night hike? 
No—they did not sleep, at least, not much, 

But they needed the things to sleep in. 


III 


What else did Mabel and Alice take? 

They took some Brillo. 

Was the Brillo to eat? 

No, it was to clean their pots and pans. 

Oh! Mabel and Alice cleaned pots and pans on their 
over-night hike. 


IV 


What else did Mabel and Alice do on their over-night hike? 
Mabel and Alice killed mosquitoes. 

Did not Mabel and Alice like mosquitoes ? 

No, Mabel and Alice did not. 


V 

What else did Mabel and Alice do on their over-night hike? 
Mabel and Alice ate steak for supper and soup for breakfast, 
Oh! And could they walk home from their over-night hike? 


Yes, Mabel and Alice walked home from their over-night 
hike—-singing. 


VI 
Are not Mabel and Alice wonderful girls? 
What fun an over-night hike must be! 
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Camp Tall Trees, Media, Pa., 
is now in full swing with one 
hundred girls working and play- 
ing together each week. The Camp 
opened on June second when over 
seven hundred Scouts held an all- 
day picnic and field day with a 
huge costume parade and a pet 
show as the chief excitements. 





“Help preserve our Forests.” 


Palms of victory were awarded to 
the best troop—Troop No. 104 of 
Malvern—each member of which 
was dressed to represent some 
Scout activity or interest, one being 
a coil of rope; another, music; oth- 
ers represented rest, exercise, Ten- 
derfoot, First and Second-Class 
work; while one girl entirely en- 
cased in bark with leafy boughs 
sprouting from her hair carried a 
sign urging forest preservation. A 
lantern was the prize for the bright- 
est group—Pyrex and her marvel- 
ous Kitchen Band—Troop No. 16, 
Swarthmore; while roses were 
awarded to the fairest group— 
Troop No. 156—and American 
Girl Group in red, white, and blue 
with strips cut from the title page 
of the magazine worn as filet bands. 
A large spoon went to Brownie 
Pack No. 1 dressed in farmer togs, 
as the sweetest group. The sweet- 
est band from Troop No. 2 was 
treated to ice cream; the peppiest 
band—Troop No. 83—being award- 
ed peppermint sticks and the noisi- 
est band, made up from different 
troops in District No. 2, was given 


lemon sticks. The King and Queen 
of Hearts, Red Riding Hood and 
her wolf, the Gold Dust Twins, 
were among those awarded cups for 
the best individual costumes. The 
animal show was judged by Dr. 
Edward Martin who awarded blue 
or red ribbons to every entry. The 
strangest animal was a live rooster 
in whose cage was found a large 
Easter egg, while other strange ani- 
mals made out of chocolate found 
the day so hot that they ran away. 
A number of toys were taken to 
the Media hospital for the chil- 
dren’s ward at the end of the day. 

Brownie Pack No. 1 stayed over 
Sunday and made our first Brownie 
week-end a great success. They 
proved true Brownies in helping to 
get the Camp in order. 

On June 9th, 24 Captains and 
Lieutenants held a Leaders Associ- 
ation conference and week-end 
which proved so successful that an- 
other is to be held the second week 
in September to which not only of- 
ficers, but also Patrol Leaders are 
to be invited. 

The Fifth National Training 
School opened on the 16th of June. 
During the first two weeks the em- 
phasis was laid on out-door work; 
map making, measurements, and 
pioneering. Ten students completed 
the pioneer test, making a most 
complete camp site for overnight 
hikes with lean-to, cache, reflector 
and bean hole fire places, in- 
cinerator, and latrine as well as 
plate racks, back rests, tables, and 
benches. During the second week 
of Camp Miss Louise Price held a 
Conference for Council members, 
five of whom stayed in Camp for 
three days while fourteen attended 
the Wednesday Conference when 
the students served an out-door 
luncheon at the overnight camp site. 
The third week of the Training 
Camp was combined with the open- 
ing of the girls camp and the stress 
for those in training was laid upon 
troop management, the whole camp 
being divided into three full troops, 
and the troops, of course, into pa- 
trols. The Camp government being 
carried on through Troop patrols 
in Council, troop meetings, troop 


court of honor meetings, camp pa- 
trol leaders court of honor meet- 
ings, and troop captains meetings. 
Instead of holding classes Miss 
Sinnett’s plan of Clubs is being 
tried out, the following clubs hav- 
ing been chosen: flower finding, 
bird hunting, signalling, first aid, 
map making and measurements. 
On the fourth of July the three 
troops held an aquatic meet in 
which nearly everyone took part; 
the beginners competing in the crib 
with a stone and bucket race entail- 
ing much ducking of heads, a spoon 
and potato race, and circle duck—a 
dozen girls hand in hand forming a 
circle and ducking under the water 
to see which contestant could stay 
below the surface longest. The 
swimmers had a speed race and a 
scramble for blocks of wood, while 
the instructors staged a rescue and 
a tub race with brooms for oars. 
Unfortunately the tin tubs, Sham- 
rock IV, and the Vanity, failed to 
hold up under their crews, who 
were obliged to sweep their way to 
the geal, the race being won by “Cal- 
lorie”, the dietitian. Crew boats 
holding ten each are new features 
of this summer’s encampment. 





Field Day Entries. 


For those who stay at home pic- 
nics are being arranged by the Am- 
erican Legion Post No. 50, and: va- 
cation reading clubs conducted by 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
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On the Bright Angel Trail in the Grand Canyon 


in the end. But when he found that 
his sister was sound asleep, he 
ceased in disgust! 

With rested limbs, came hunger 
and empty boxes were all that 
floated down the turbid torrent of 
the Colorado. They dipped their 
feet in the water, though the current 
was too swift for wading, and start- 
ed up the Trail again, refreshed and 
happy. 

But little did they think what an 
arduous task awaited them! It 
would be difficult for a person who 
has not climbed the “Devil’s Cork- 
screw” on foot to appreciate that 
heartbreaking climb. Hugh was 
very gentle with his sister and would 
often make her cling to his canteen 
strap so that he might pull her up 
the grade. 

“Water!” begged Carol, sudden- 
ly stopping to rest. 

Hugh eyed her askance. 
it harder to cling, sis.” 

“Don’t care.” 

“All right. Just three sips.” 

A few minutes later: “Go on, 
Hugh. Want to rest.” 

“She’s a plucky. kid,” thought 
‘Hugh admiringly, “but it’s pretty 
stiff for her. We shouldn’t have 
come so far.” 

They rested again. 

“When I’m all tired out,” said 
Carol reflectively, “I think I’d like 
to lie down and never move. Then 
when I get a little rested, I want to 
drink gallons of water.” 

“Twas ever thus’, responded 
Hugh nonsensically, with a cheer- 
fulness he did not feel. “Lead on 
Macduff! You can swim in the 
brook when we get to the Indian 
Gardens.” 

The sun was not shining, fortu- 
nately for the two hikers. But the 
lack of air in the narrow cleft made 
climbing very difficult. Accustomed 
as they had been for several days to 
the rarefied atmosphere nearly a 
mile above, their lungs ached and 
their breath came in gasps. It 
seemed an interminable journey, but 
at last the top of “Devil’s Cork- 
screw” was reached. 

For half an hour they tramped 
along a rolling plateau sparsely cov- 
ered with sage and mesquite. 
Sometimes the bones of a mule lay 


“Makes 


(Continued from page 8.) 


whitening in the dust. There was 
not a man, bird or beast in sight. 
The only live things in the Canyon 
seemed to be themselves and the 
dirty, brawling river at the foot of 
the “Devil’s Corkscrew”. Awed and 
fascinated, they sat down on some 
rocks. Of course there were mules 
on the hillsides and eagles hiding 
among the crags, but at present all 
was petrified like the stones. It was 
a strange feeling, that sense of the 
absence of motion. Somehow, the 
Canyon, which had been a sinister, 
though very beautiful thing from 
above, on closer acquaintance be- 
came quite friendly and harmless. 
Its towering walls were protectors, 
its deep crevices fascinating places 
one would like to explore. Only the 
river with its death toll of men who 
had failed to navigate its waters, the 
low rumble of which still formed an 
undercurrent of their thoughts, re- 
mained threatening. Yes, many 
men had died in that Canyon in 
their attempts to explain its mys- 
teries. 

An eagle winged its way slowly 
over the plateau. It stopped above 
Carol and Hugh, and gave a sudden 
warning scream. It was as if it had 
seen something they could not see. 
There was a queer dry rattle in the 
underbrush. Hugh sprang to his 
feet. His face was white. There 
was a slithering movement among 
the grey sage, as of something sig- 
nificant creeping away. Hugh lifted 
his left arm tenderly in his right 
hand and pulled up the sleeve care- 
fully. Carol, sick with terror, 
leaned forward dizzily and saw the 
blood oozing slowly from three or 
four little even punctures in the skin. 
Somewhere from the back of her 
mind, unused until now, came 
knowledge. She pulled off her tie. 

“This will do for a tourniquet,” 
she said, amazed at the calm of her 
voice. 

She folded the soft tie lengthwise, 
and fastened it securely about his 
arm above the elbow. A dry stick, 
twisted in the silk folds served to 
tighten the band. Then she bent 
suddenly and touched her dry lips 
to his arm. Hugh drew back 
quickly. . 

“What are you doing?’ he 


breathed, his dazed young mind 
hardly registering what was happen- 
ing. 
“Sucking the poison out is not 
dangerous unless one has cuts or 
sores about one’s mouth. In that 
case do not do it. Otherwise re- 
member that you may save a life by 
doing it,” repeated Carol mechanic- 
ally. She put her hand in her pocket 
and drew forth a Scout knife. The 
smallest blade was bright and keen. 
A light incision caused the blood to 
flow freely. Hugh, jaw set and 
shoulders rigid, was gazing across 
the desert waste to the mighty walls 
of rock beyond. A Scout, boy or 
girl, is never a coward. 

After it was over, however, Carol 
wept on her brother’s shoulder. 
Neither dared sit down again. They 
stood trembling with their arms 
about each other. The sinister roar 
of the river came up to them 
through the stillness. Again the 
Canyon seemed to change. Every 
bush held a lurking terror. The 
cliffs frowned down from their 
lofty heights, and seemed to resent 
any intrusion upon their age-long 
solitude. 

Presently Hugh straighened up 
grimly. His eyes were strangely 
bright. “Come on,” he said briefly. 

It was after three when the two 
young Scouts reached the Indian 
Gardens. Hugh was pale with pain, 
but plucky as ever. Carol’s anxious 
little face made him strive to hide 
his sufferings. He even tried to 
joke about the rattlesnake. 


“They hiked along the desert and 
saw a rattlesnake, 

Who thought it was his dinner-time, 
and a 


“What rhymes with snake ?” 

“Don’t, Hugh,” begged Carol, al- 
most tearfully. “What would we 
have done if we hadn’t been 
Scouts !”” 





Several days later Carol and 
Hugh were sitting on a bench by 
the Rim. Hugh’s arm had been 
treated by the hotel doctor, and now, 
done up in a sling, was getting well 
rapidly. The doctor had expressed 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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disappointment swept over it, as 
keen a disappointment as though 
something of great importance were 
gone, she knew that there, beside 
her, was a convert. 

“Now you’re a fisherman,” she 
exulted. “You have hooked a bass 
and lost him. You will never get 
over it to your last day. Now I will 
show you how to play them.” 

When the boss of the fishermen 
announced that the morning’s sport 
was over the sun was high. The 
fish had stopped feeding but Marj.’s 
judgment was good. She had five 
shimmering bronze green fellows, 
two palms broad, and Lester had 
one, the largest of them all, a real 
triumph brought to his hand after 


ten minutes of such thrills as he had. 


never hoped to feel again. 

He would have borne the fish 
home exultantly but she stopped 
him. “You can take yours back, it 
is a dandy specimen and deserves 
weighing and measuring, but the 
fisherman’s job is not done till he 
has dressed and opened his fish to 
see what they are eating, so that he 
may be guided for the next trip.” 

Docilely Lester sat down and tried 
to imitate her as with sweeping 
strokes of her knife she slid the 
scales from the fish, opened them 
and examined the contents of their 
stomachs. 

“Shiners, stoneflies, crabs,” an- 
nounced Marj. “We are between 
seasons. That is why there are so 
many here. Next week we would 
have to look for them on the bars 
again.” 

Lester drank all this in avidly. As 
she went on to tell the life story of 
the bass and the different ways that 
one must search for him in different 
waters and at different times he got 
an idea of the charm of the game 
and the long study and close obser- 
vation necessary if one is to excel at 
it. Add to that that his nerves were 
still quivering with the pulse-stir- 
ring joy of the climax of it all and 
his resolution to go through with it 
and become a fisherman is explained 
and even excused. 

“Don’t go to-day,” he begged as 
they started home. “Stay another 


two weeks and teach me the rudi- . 


ments.. I have been missing a lot 
not being a fisherman.” 
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Marj’s face fell. “Oh, I can’t.” 

Lester’s polite, company mask 
dropped again. “I beg your pardon. 
I should not have urged you to stay 
if we cannot make you happy.” 

Marj. hated so to see the joy go 
out of his face that she suddenly 
found herself blurting out every- 
thing. “It is not that. It is just 
that I hate all parties. My tongue 
sticks fast, and I always do the 
wrong thing, and I will not use a lip 
stick, and the boys don’t like a girl 
who can’t talk and the girls patron- 
ize me because I am out of date. It 
is awful. Last night and this morn- 
ing have made me so homesick that 
I want to go home where I can do it 
all the time. Mother will be so un- 
happy. She wants me to get on in 
society and I tried. This was my 
chance to get acquainted and I have 
been here two weeks and I haven't 
got to know anybody but you, and I 
would not have known you if it 
hadn't been for last night, and you 
are different anyhow. The worst of 
it is I don’t want to know the others. 
If they are the young folks who are 
going to be society, I won’t ever try 
again.” 

Marj. stopped, ashamed. She had 
run away from the dance. She had 
sneaked out to fish and taken the 
lion of the party with her. She had 
criticised her hostess’s guests and so, 
indirectly, her hostess and her fam- 
ily. She stole a glance at Lester and 
he was laughing. He was not hor- 
rified. 

He put her at ease by saying, “If 
you have had as bad a time as that 
in two weeks, think wh.t I have 
had, vacations, for four years. That 
isn’t society. That is a froth made 
up of a lot of spoiled boys and girls, 
some of whom have never grown up 
and some of whom never will. For 
every one of that sort there are a 
dozen who are earnest and sensible. 
What makes my folks keep this 
bunch around I have no idea, but I 
do know that I have had enough. I! 
was going to the city tomorrow to 
get a job but I really need a rest and 
now that I know how to enjoy my- 
self 1 wish I could have it here. 
Mother was going to ask some of 
the partv to stay over if I would 
stay so I know: she would be tickled 
to have you. Come on. We will 


Crawlers 


chase the rest of them out and you 
and I can catch fish till we smell like 
a fish market.” 

Mrs. Alpers met them as they 
came to the house. At the glimpse 
of her son’s care free smile her own 
face lighted up and she stared at his 
trophy in surprise and at his chat- 
tering companion in bewilderment. 

After a breakfast of crisp bass, 
fried in corn oil and falling in flakes 
of gleaming white under the light- 
est touch of the greedy fork she had 
a talk with her boy and heard him 
sing the praise of Marj., of night- 
crawlering, and of bass fishing. 
Then she hunted up Marj. 

“Lester says that if you will stay 
on for a while he will stay, too. I 
do not know what your recipe is but 
you have brought him back to the 
sort of a boy he used to be. Do stay 
and help me with him.” She stopped. 
She realized that her audience was 
not with her. Marj. was staring out 
on the lake. On its polished sur- 
face lay a boat. Now it spun in- 
sectlike ; now it rested quietly while 
its occupant seemed tremendously 
busy. At last he reached behind him 
for a net, slipped it over the side 
and swung a glittering fish over the 
gunwale. 

Marj. answered, “Of course I'll 
stay, Mrs. Alpers, and thanks a lot. 
I see that that fisherman there used 
a single spoon for trout. I have an 
idea for a rig which will give a lot 
more sport. I will go and find Les- 
ter and we will run up to town and 
get him an outfit. If he acts that way 
over a hass, what will he do when he 
gets hold of a trout?” Away she 
hurried, leaving her hostess breath- 
less but beaming. 

With a determined air she called 
a family conference on the affair of 
Lester, and announced to her hus- 
band and daughter, “You have had 
vour chance. You have half killed 
me with your dances and joy rides. 
Now I take charge. A chit of a girl 
has brought back the youth to 
my boy’s face with her pastimes, 
‘night-c rawlers’ what ever they 
might be, and bass fishing. I need 
a rest as well as Lester and I am go- 
ing to see if it will not do as much 
for me as it has for him. To-night I 
night-crawl and if you want to 
dance or motor you can do it alone.” 








The 


(Shrieks and falls to floor as if 


faint) 

RosEMARY: Get some _ water! 
Get some water! Get some water! 

EveLtyx: You might get some 
vourself ! 

Rosemary: Well, why don’t 
you? 


(In the meantime Margaret has 
found some water, dashed it into 
Harriet’s face and started to loosen 
her collar) 

Harriet: (Struggling. up) I 
ain’t goin’ to stay in no house whar 
there ghoses! (Clanking is again 
heard. She shrieks and runs out of 
door center) 

CorINNE: It’s all nonsense girls. 
What kind of scouts are we any- 


way? Who'll go upstairs with me 
and look? 
MARGARET: I wonder if it could 


possibly be Jack? 

Evetyn: I certainly wouldn't 
put it past him, but he doesn’t know 
anything about the ghost. He didn’t 
hear Corinne reading about it. 

DorotHy: He was in here a 
few minutes, because I spoke to 
him, but he went right out. 

MARGARET: You never can tell 
with Jack. He hears a whole lot 
more than he’s supposed to. I be- 
lieve he’s up to some trick. Come 
on and let’s get him. Got your 
searchlights ? 

(All the hikers get out their knap- 
sacks) 

CorINNE: Two of you'd better 
stav here, Natalie, and—(Hesitates ) 

NATALIE: Let Adelaide stay. I 
won't be afraid with her. 

CorINNE: We'll arrange it this 
way, then: Dorothy and I will go up 
the front stairs and watch the hall- 
way and the room over this one. 
Margaret and Evelyn and Rose- 
mary will go through the kitchen 
and up the back stairs and look in 
all the other rooms. Then if Jack 
is hiding anywhere he can’t get 
away from us. All ready now with 
vour searchlights. (All file out the 
respective doors. Adelaide stands 
with Mary clinging to one arm and 
Natalie to the other: They listen 
intently while Adelaide pats the two 
smaller girls reassuringly on the 
shoulder.) 

ADELAIDE: You see, it must be 
Jack. There isn’t a sound. (Muf- 


Ghost 
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fled knocking is heard with louder 
clanking than before) 
NATALIE: (Beginning to cry) I 
wish I was home. 
(Corinne, Dorothy, burst in door 
left) 
CorINNE: Did you hear it? 
ADELAIDE: We certainly did! 
Didn’t you find him? 
(Margaret, Rosemary and Evelyn 
come in other door) 


MARGARET: Where is he? 
CoRINNE: Nowhere that we 
could find. 


(Miuffied knock and groan) 

MarGAaRET: Then he just isn’t 
anywhere in this house! We've ex- 
plored every nook and corner of it 
and if he didn’t come down the 
front stairs, he isn’t here at all! 

CorINNE: Then what is it? We 
heard it when we were up in the 
room. It seemed to be in there, but 
there was nobody in there and no 
place in the world to hide. 

MarGArRET: There isn’t even a 
closet in that room. 

(Sound like report of pistol is 
heard followed by shriek from girls. 
Knocking is heard, then rattling of 


door. Girls all huddle together 
lacking at doorway.) 
CorRINNE: You've got to go, 


Margaret. Come on, we'll all go to- 
gether. (They all advance cautious- 
ly toward door. Margaret opens it 
gingerly. Enter Virginia Yorke, 
pushing Harriet ahead of her.) 

Harriet: (Wailing) I ain’t goin’ 
in no ha’nted house, an’ I’m afraid 
to go home! (Digs her knuckles 
into her eyes and stands with her 
back against the wall.) 

MarGaretT: (Rushing at her 
aunt and hugging her) Oh, I’m so 
glad you’ve come. (Suddenly re- 
calling) Did you hear that pistol 
shot ? } 

Vircinia: (Laughing) I heard 
a tire burst just as I turned in at 
the gate. I expect a man’s putting 
on a new one somewhere across the 
road. Is that all that’s the trouble? 
It’s a good thing I arrived when I 
did from the looks of all of you and 
the condition of that child over 
there (motioning toward Harriet) 
The trouble was that the telegram 
asking me to come said to-morrow 


of Carver’ 
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and I didn’t discover till it was too 
late to get the afternoon train, that 
it was dated yesterday. Now tell 
me what’s up. 

(Subdued clanking is heard in 
neighborhood of chimney. Anoth- 
er wail from Harriet.) 

MarGAaReET: Didn't I tell you it 
was over there. 

Evetyn: It does sound so now, 
but it didn’t before. 

Vircinia: (Standing with head 
on one sided studying the situation) 
Where’s Jack! 

MarGareT: That’s what we 
thought, Aunt Virginia, but we’ve 
looked in every place in the house 
and he isn’t anywhere! 

Vircinia: I know that child. 
He’s somewhere or I miss my guess. 
Did you look up the chimney? 

MarGarRET: Why, Aunt 
ginia, he couldn't possibly! 


Vir- 


Vircinia: There isn’t anything 
he couldn’t possibly ! 
MarGaret: (Gets down on floor 


in front of fireplace and looks up 
chimney) No, he isn’t here. 

Vircinia: That’s wrong then, 
but he’s back of it somehow. There 
hasn’t been very much noise on the 
part of these “ghosts” since I ar- 
rived, has there? 

MarGarRET: No-o! 

VirGInia: Well then! 

(Whistle is heard from outside) 

Evetyn: (Runs to window and 
beckons to someone) It’s the boys 
with a perfectly huge searchlight ! 

(Enter Hugh and Arthur) 

HucH: We got thinking about 
you girls all alone and we thought 
we'd better come and stay till your 
aunt got here. Oh, she is here. 
How do you do, Miss Yorke? May 
I introduce my friend, Arthur Post? 
We brought a pistol along with us, 
too. You see some of the natives 
filled us up with the story of the 
ghost and we came over this after- 
noon to tell Mr. Stewart about it 
and offer to stay and find out what 
it was if there was any disturbance. 

Vircin1A: Well, there’s been a 
disturbance. I found the whole lot 
of them in hysterics when I got 
here. (As Hugh takes out pistol, 
in agitated tones) Be careful! If 
there’s anything I dislike it’s a pis- 
tol. Don’t point. 
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(Girls are all turned toward 
Hugh and his pistol. Panel of wall 
by fireplace bursts open and Jack 
falls headlong into the room. Hts 
face is covered with dust and cob- 
webs and across his shoulder are 
slung a poker and a stove lid open- 
ed. As he strikes the floor there is 
such a clatter that the girls turn ab- 
ruptly.) 

Vircinia: I knew: it. 
wrathfully toward him.) 

(Harriet, at clank of iron, gives 
one shriek, runs to Virginia and 
falls down before her with her 
hands clasped about her knees.) 

VIRGINIA: (Jn exasperation) 
Get up. Can’t you see it’s that aw- 
ful child. (Goes to Jack and rai-es 
him up and holds him by the shoul- 
der) Well you are a pretty looking 


(Starts 


creature. Now suppose you explain 
yourself ! 
Jack: Well, these girls gave 


themselves so many airs about their 
old scouts that I thought I’d scare 
them a little bit. And I guess I did, 


Joyce, 


and Darkie, might easily have kept 
her wakeful—but they did not do 
so. She slept like a log, till Wee- 
tamo’s gentle hand shook her back 
to consciousness and the sharp 
stab of the knowledge that the crisis 
was at hand, 

And what a crisis! Never would 
Joyce forget the awful moment 
when she stepped out from the 
lodge of Running Deer to face a 
spectacle which held so much trag- 
edy in it for her. 

The valley was flooded by the 
white light of a summer’s dawn 
upon which the first shafts of sun- 
light which already glorified the 
cliff tops and hills around had bare- 
ly penetrated. The center of the 
valley, scene of last night’s festival, 
was now crowded by those same 
warriors in their war-paint and 
hatchets. Chief Yellow Head stood 
in front of a massed group of war- 
riors, before him a single stake was 
driven into the ground, and to this 
Joyce saw with horror her father, 
bound and helpless. Poor Profes- 
sor! He had been through some 
grim times, but his British heritage 
of pluck had carried him gallantly 
along what he verily believed to be 
his last trail, 
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too. But gee! I was knockin’ 
around against the side of the chim- 
ney an’ I must have struck a spring 
or somethin’ and it opened and | 
saw the top of a stairway. 

RosEmMary: A _ secret chamber! 
Did you find the ghost? 

Jack: Ghost nothin’. You're 
all nutty. Gee, it was great fun. 
Yo’ ought to heard ’em squeal, 
Aunt Virginia. 

Vircinia: Maybe it won't be 
so much fun when I tell your fa- 
ther! 

Jack: Aw, gee, Aunt Virginia, 
can’t a feller have some fun? 


VIRGINIA: Go on. We'll settle 
that later. 
Jack: Well, when I heard the 


girls come upstairs I pulled the pan- 
el to behind me and started down 
the stairs. Gee, it’s dark in there 
and those stairs are awful narrow. 
I slipped once an’ barked my shin! 
(stands on one leg and rubs it) 

MarGARET: Serves you right! 

Eve.yn: I'll say so! 

Jack: How can I talk if you 


Gerry and 


(Continued from page 21.) 


The thought of his young daugh- 
ters, unshepherded in the wilder- 
ness with only a lad to assist them, 
had been the worst torture he had 
suffered, and now, as he waited for 
his last hour to dawn, it was for 
Joyce and Gerry he prayed. 

Death by the shooting of poison- 
tipped arrows had been chosen for 
the captive. The sentence was 
merciful as being short. There 
could, under the circumstances, be 
none of the usual “death festival.” 
But, as Chief Yellow Head began 
his explanation of what was going 
to happen, a singular occurrence 
took place, and this at the very mo- 
ment when Joyce and Weetamo 
stepped out from the lodge. 

Running Deer and at least half 
of the warriors had moved quickly 
forward and now stood in front of 
the prisoner. 

Chief Yellow Head raised his 
arm in swift anger. 

“My brother Running Deer for- 
gets who is Chief in the Valley of 
Water,” he said angrily. 

Running Deer bowed his stately 
neck. 

“My father mistakes,” he replied 
in equally loud tones, “I do not for- 
get. This is the word of Running 


girls are goin’ to butt in all the 
time ? 


Vircinia: Hush, girls, and let 
him finish, 
Jack: When Aunt Virginia 


came in I thought I’d better lie low 
and keep quiet, but I must a leaned 
too hard an’ the darn thing bust 
open an’ let me into this! 

RoseMary: (Excitedly) Maybe 
there’s some hidden treasure in 
there! 

Jack: (Scornfully) Hidden 
treasure! All the treasure you'll 
find is dust and cobwebs an’ (Look- 
ing out of one corner of his eye at 
Virginia) nails! 

Vireinia: (Turning him around 
hastily) Well, it’s a wonder that 
your suit escaped for once. It’s 
your school one, too. 

Rosemary: I’m sure there is 
some treasure—jewels, maybe. Let’s 
look. 

Vireinta: Don’t you dare till 
you can put on some old clothes 

Jack: Aim’t we ever goin’ to 
have dinner? J’m hungry! 


Nicko 


Deer whose life was going from 
him on winged feet when the 
daughter of this Yengee stopped 
the flight and gave back to Running 
Deer his life. The heart of Run- 
ning Deer would be that of a cur 
if he forgot that gift. Today, when 
the White Fawn asks the life of her 
father, Running Deer remembers 
his debt. He stands now before 
Chief Yellow Head and asks the 
gift of the prisoner’s life that he 
and his daughter may return to 
their homes in peace.” 

Chief Yellow Head laughed, his 
black eyes glittering. He knew 
what this ultimation meant, and he 
intended to rid himself of a danger- 
ous rival at an opportune moment. 

“The heart of Running Deer is 
that of a squaw,” he said contemp- 
tously. “What does he mean by 
such a word? These Yengee dogs 
will go yelping back to their ken- 
nels and what happens then? They 
tell the Agent, and all the Yengees 
with the guns will come against 
those who are free in the forest 
which belongs to them, and the 
Yengees by their magic and their 
numbers will destroy the people of 
the Alongquins so that their name is 
mockery amongst the Five Nations. 








The word of Yellow Head is to slay 
the Yengee and his brood. That is 
the only safety for the hunters of 
the forest, the children of the west 
wind.” 

Running Deer laughed aloud. 

“Is the Chief-a man!” he cried, 
“that he is afraid of a girl and an 
old man? A Chief knows no fear. 
And a warrior of the Alongquins re- 
members his debt. I, Running 
Deer, the son of Red Axe, give 
these Yengees their freedom be- 
cause they have vowed to go and 
never to return again. It is better 
to trust a true oath than to fear. 
That is my word.” 

The speech was a signal. In- 
stantly Yellow Head shouted to his 
warriors; the friends of Running 
Deer rallied round him. The two 
combative parties, with the newly 
awakened war-lust in their hearts, 
faced each other. But Joyce had 
hardly heard the fierce wrangling 
of the rivals. She saw the guard 
of Indians shielding her father, and 
hardly needed Weetamo’s hurried 
whisper. Taking the knife offered 
her she ran forward to cut her fa- 
ther’s “prisoner-strings.” 

They were good, tough “strings” 
of dried deer hide, but the knife 
was sharp. At sight of his golden- 
haired rescuer the Professor’s quiet 
resignation to death vanished. 

“Joyce!” he cried, “Joyce! Mer- 
ciful Heaven! You and Gerry!” 

“Safe,” she panted, “Safe and in 
time. It is the gratitude of Run- 
ning Deer. See, father, it is Wee- 
tamo, who is going to show us the 
path—the secret path to the valley. 
Oh, come, come, come!” 

As a man in a dream, the Profes- 
sor came. Not a moment too soon! 
As the three scrambled up the nar- 
row path a warrior shout echoed 
from the valley. The trial of 
strength between two Chiefs had 
begun. 

How would it end? 


CHAPTER XXV 


’M quite well,” said Gerry plain- 

tively, “do, dear Nicko take me 

back long the trail to find Joyce. 
If she’s killed I’d rather be killed 
too, I—I’m frightened.” 

Nicko was at his wit’s end. He 
had not known how to pacify the 
forlorn little sister whose first in- 
quiry on returning to full conscious- 
ness had been for Joyce. And no 
Joyce was here. Nicko was not a 
‘good fibber. His eyes betrayed him. 
And it was full daylight now. The 
new day had come—but neither 
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Darkie or Joyce. Somehow Nicko 
had it fixed that one would not re- 
turn without the other. And oh! 
how he hated this crawling sus- 
pense. It was just as well for him 
that he had Gerry to look after. 
But poor little Gerry was difficult 
to cheer. She did her level best. 
Her pluck was quite pathetic, but 
it was no use, the same old cry kept 
rising to her lips. “Let me go 
look for Joyce.” 

The hours crawled along. Break- 
fast time, dinner time,—the after- 
noon was here—— 

Gerry, looking like a ghost of the 
old merry Spider, lay with her ach- 
ing head pressed to Nicko’s shoul- 
der whilst Nicko tried to solve the 
problem of what they two were to 
do if the lost party of three did not 
turn up. 

“Listen!” cried Gerry, who had 
ears like a hare, and she sat upright 
pushing her hair back from her 
forehead, “I’m sure someone called 
Coo-ee. Indians don’t say Coo-ee, 
do they, Nicko? My head throbs 
so, I don’t remember.” 

“T’ll just have a squint round,” 
replied Nicko as cheerfully as he 
could manage. He hadn’t heard 
the call, and believed Gerry must 
be imagining. But it was not so. 
Out there, amongst the graves of 
long dead Indians, stood Darkie. 

A_ hollow-eyed, weary Darkie, 
but one who grinned in a sort of 
triumph as he waved his arms. But 
—he was alone. Nicko stepped on 
across the threshold praying that 
Gerry would still think he was 
looking around. 

“Say,” he breathed, “No news?” 

Darkie gave a queer snigger. 

“News,” he scoffed, “it’s better 
than that, you bet your sweet leg. 
But I was afraid of giving the Kid 
in there fits. Her dad and Joyce 
are waiting under those pine trees, 
will you tell her?” 

Nicko never had felt ‘so flattened 
out in his life. He simply could not 
believe the tale till he saw a figure 
with the sunshine crowning a head 
of fair hair steal out from amongst 
the spruce yonder. Then he went 
back to find Gerry. 

But Gerry didn’t need much find- 
ing. She was just at his back, 
clutching at the rickety door. 

She had seen both those hiding 
figures before the latter intended to 
be discovered and away she went 
across the burial ground of the In- 
dians, though she would have had 
some tumbles had not Darkie and 
Nicko lined up, one on each side, 
and taken her under both arms. 
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After that it was skimming rather 
than running over the broken 
ground, with Joyce out-racing the 
poor Professor, who had reason for 
his limping, though he had refused 
to say a word to his rescuer about 
the treatment he had received at the 
hands of the Redskins. 

What a meeting it was; what 
laughter, what tears, what deep 
thankfulness! Gerry had forgot- 
ten her sickness, though the pinched 
face told its own tale of suffering, 
and this time it was Joyce’s arm 
which steadied the younger girl’s 
steps as, for the last time, they 
turned back to Dilman’s Shack. 

“Say!” sighed Nicko. “There 
ought to be a feast, but there isn’t. 
We've got together the best sort of 
feed we could, but it’s not much.” 

“Tt’s grand,” declared hungry 
Joyce, and it is doubtful if a real 
feast were ever more enjoyed. 
There was a magic to transform the 
dryest rations into the daintiest far- 
ing. 

But they all understood that they 
were very much not out of the 
wood yet. 

When Joyce had told all the 
wonderful tale of Running Deer’s 
gratitude the faces round the im- 
provised table looked grave enough. 
Clearly there was some sort of “rev- 
olution” in progress in the Indian 
camp itself, and it is not always 
true that when rogues fall out hon- 
est men come to their own! 

Yellow Head’s party was proba- 
bly almost if not more than a match 
for that of Running Deer, and a 
feather’s weight might turn the 
scales. The former Chief would 
try to get back the “Yengee pale- 
faces” as an asset to his success. 
And even now his warriors were 
probably tracking them down. 

“The sooner we reach Speckled 
Trout Leap the better.” said 
Darkie. “If the canoes have not 
been discovered we shan’t have 
much difficulty after reaching the 
river. I guess I know my way 
down to Rib Lake.” 

This was useful, and the party 
was soon busy packing. For there 
wasn’t too much hustle to prevent 
them thinking of the homecoming 
and how far more important nug- 
gets would look at that end of the 
journey! So the bags were fast- 
ened cunningly round the waists of 
their owners and off they started. 
On the fringe of the forest Joyce 
and Gerry looked back. 

“Good-bye, Dilman’s Shack,” 
whispered Gerry. “You’ve been 
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useful to us but I do hope we shall 
never see you again.” 

“Hurry, Kids,” urged Nicko, and 
something in his voice set the girl’s 
pulses to quicker measure. They 
didn’t ask questions, but they 
guessed what the answer would be 
had they done so. 

Yet the rest of the day passed 
and night came on without their 
glimpsing so much as the feather of 
an Indian. 

“We'd better try roosting for a 
change,” suggested Darkie when it 
became impossible for them to see 
any longer which way to take, “it 
will be safer up here than on the 
ground.” 

And raising his hand he drew 
their attention to the distant howl- 
. ing of a wolf. 


“Some deer hunt,” he drawled. 
“Darroll’s Boys have had some ugly 
times with those grey hunters. Up 
with you, Kids, that tamarac will 
be best, and you can sleep snug if 
you can depend on not rolling.” 

Was it only a wolf Darkie had 
heard? 

Again, no one asked,—but some- 
one whose ears were as sharp as his 
own had started guessing! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OYCE was nodding, and I am 

afraid in spite of Darkie’s warn- 

ing she would have rolled from 
her perch if Gerry had not grabbed 
her. Leaning forward the latter 
placed her lips to her sister’s ear. 

“Wake up, Joy,” she breathed, 
“Tt’s Indians.” 

It said much for their presence 
of mind that they did not move 
though both would have liked to do 
so and thus get a clearer vision of 
the men—t w o—four—six—who 
had come out from among the trees 
into the glade beneath. Nodding 
feathers, raised arms, crouching 
forms told the tale of Indians on 
the trail. 

The followers of Yellow Head— 
the lovers of the fire-water—were 
in search of escaping Yengees. 

And this time there would be no 
mercy or delay in their fate. 

Joyce and Gerry did not dare to 
breathe as they saw the bronze 
figures straighten and the fierce 
faces turn as black eyes searched 
the moonlight spaces. They had 
not seen them yet. 

It was just possible they might 
escape. 

But the chance was small. Those 
trackers knew the trade of scouting 
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better than any race in the world. 
Did anything escape those lynx 
eyes? 

Suddenly the figures became taut, 
a single exclamation broke from the 
lightly compressed lips, in a second 
arrows were fitted to bows. They 
had seen their enemies. 


The Professor and both Nicko 
and Darkie had their revolvers 
ready. They too had been watch- 
ing the threatened danger. But 
Darkie had given a warning. 

“Wait! The wolves . . .” 

The Indians had swung about in 
the very act of launching their 
deadly volley, for they too had 
heard the sudden clamour which 
broke from the throats of an enemy 
they had reason to dread. 

The wolves! 


The. arrows had found their 
mark—but not in the hearts of es- 
caping Yengees. It was Yellow 
Head and his braves who had to 
escape in their turn now, for those 
quickly launched shafts had failed 
to check the fatal rush. 


No time! no time! In their track- 
ing of the Yengees, the Indians had 
failed to be warned of their own 
deadly foes which leapt upon them 
from among the trees. Moonlight 
shone on gaunt grey forms, on 
glistening teeth, the tumult of snarl- 
ing cries was increased by the fren- 
zied shrieks of the panic stricken 
warriors. Headlong they fled to- 
wards the river which few reached. 


The girls had closed their eyes at 
the first onslaught of the wolves. 
Merciful as the interruption had 
been, the hideous confusion the aw- 
ful cries, daunted them more than 
any other of their experiences. In 
sheer terror they clung together, 
longing for deafness to close their 
ears against the long shrieks and 
longer howling of the combatants. 

“Thank God,” said Professor Al- 
ford as at last silence once more 
reigned around. “We had the most 
merciful escape. The wolves have 
settled all accounts with Chief Yel- 
low Head and his followers.” 

“Hush,” muttered Nicko, 
they—” 

He pointed downwards to where. 
once again, armed warriors could 
be seen stealing through the glades. 

The Professor and his party had 
already left their perches among 
the boughs, for, with the moonlight, 
came the opportunity to complete 
their now short journey to Speckled 
Trout Leap. 

For a few moments of suspense 


“Are 


they stood looking towards the In- 
dians, but they had no serious fears 
for already they had guessed the 
truth. These were the men of 
Running Deer’s party. 

At sight of the “Yengees” the In- 
dians halted, uncertain of their role 
It was the Professor who cried his 
tale aloud. 

“My brothers,” he exclaimed, ad- 
vancing without fear, “seek traitors 
who were no brothers of theirs. 
But they need no longer seek those 
whose bones are already white from 
the picking of wolves. Let my 
brothers return to their lodges and 
live’ in peace under a wise chief, 
for they will never again see Yel- 
low Head or his traitors upon 
whom an evil fate has come.” 

The news was good! 

Running Deer had left the lodges 
of his tribe feeling decidedly un- 
certain as to whether after all the 
cunning of Yellow Head had not 
out-stripped his own. Now indeed, 
he had no more to fear. Yellow 
Head was dead. .It was time to re- 
turn in triumph to the secret lodges 
among the wilds. 

And Running Deer’s trust of his 
Yengee friends remained unshaken. 
With much dignity he welcomed 
these “white brothers” and with his 
braves gave them a most unwished 
for escort to the banks of the river 
where the hidden canoes were 
brought to light. | 

Farewells and compliments were 
exchanged, Running Deer specially 
commending the White Fawn and 
her sister to the fate of the 
“spirits.” 

But the Yengees themselves were 
uncommonly glad when the palaver 
was over, and the canoes glided out 
into mid-stream. 

The Alongquins stood chanting 
their solemn farewell, then with 
dignified gestures turned once more 
towards the forest. 


“IT reckon,” said Aunt Esther 
gloomily, “that you’d better tell 
Dinah and Robbins to get settled in 
a new situation, Charlie. And as 
to bothering around about buying 
Rawton Farm on the chance that 
Hal and his girls are comin’ home 
with a fortune, why! its sheer crazy 
nonsense. I always said Hal would 
go mad in earnest over his bugs an’ 
flowers, an’ mad he must have been 
before taking those innocents to. 
the wilds from where they’ll never 
come back.” 
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Charlie Alford’s usually merry 
face looked glum enough as he 
listened. His chum Travers was 
away on holiday and to his secret 
dismay sister Esther had pounced 
down upon his Shack during his 
friend’s absence. Not a speck of 
dirt and scarcely a household god 
was left to the lone bachelor, and 
having finished her work, Esther 
was busy “burying” Hal and the 
girls. Poor! Charlie! There was 
a big lump in his throat and tears 
in his blue eyes as under pretext of 
work he quitted the Shack, 

On the path before him, coming 
at a shambling run, he spied Dinah, 
who, with Robbins, had been lo- 
cated at a neighboring farm waiting 
for the return of their master from 
the wilds. 


Charlie Alford stood agape. Had 
hornets got hold of old Dinah? 

The plump negress launched her- 
self bodily into the young man’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Massa!” she screamed, “Oh, 
Massa! Dem chile! Dem lubly girls. 
Missie Gerry an’ Missie Joyce, not 
to say ole Massa, an’ dem boys! 
Oh, Lor! dis woman go bust wid 
joy!” And to prove the extent of 
her delight she seized the amazed 
Charlie about the neck, hugging 
him. 

“Hullo,” gasped Charlie, “is it 
the change of the moon, Dinah?” 

But there was no need for more 
questions. For there, coming 
across the meadow, along by the 
snake fence, tore two slim figures in 
shabby kit and with faces burned 
brown with exposure. But who 
wouldn’t recognize Joy’s golden 
hair or Gerry’s queer little sharp 
face? And if they hadn’t done so, 
then came the Professor himself 
with two sturdy striplings for com- 
panions! 


With a yell which fairly cracked 
Dinah’s ears and brought Aunt 
Esther at a run from the shack, 
Charlie Alford snatched off his hat 
and, cheering madly, rushed for 
the girls. 


Gerry had outstripped her sister 
and fairly threw herself into her 
uncle’s arms, and in a moment 
Joyce too launched herself into the 
same embrace. 

“Snakes!” gasped Charlie, “You 
—You’ve never got ” And he 
managed to find a hand to grip that 
of his brother. 

Already Joyce and Gerry had 
darted off, and with laughing lips 
and eyes, brought forward the lads 
who had stood apart from the fam- 
ily greeting. 
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“It’s Nicko and Darkie,” said 
Gerry, “and—do you expect any- 
thing else from the wilds? Uncle? 
Say!” 

Charlie Alford gaped. He was 
fairly dazed. 

‘“‘Not—nuggets,” he whispered. 

But there was no not about it— 
for it was just that. 

And, as Dinah told a friend aft- 
erwards, “Dat evening was do brest 
an’ brightest of my life, whilst as 
for dose chile girls it was enough 
to make any ole woman with a 
heart cry her eyes dry when dose 
boys and Massa Charlie stood up 
an’ gave dem a shout.” 

What the shout was Dinah did 
not seem quite to know, though she 
was sure of one thing—“Dose girl 
Chiles were all do brest in de coun- 
try.” And it was clear that the rest 
agreed with her. 


THE END. 


An Emmet Masseuse 


and Her Toilet 


(Continued from page 13.) 


posite each other. They may be 
used together, or the spur comb, by 
being opened and held out from the 
leg, may be used by itself. 

These odd toilet articles the ant 
uses every little while. Suddenly, 
when on a hunting expedition, she 
will climb up on a convenient stalk 
and give herself a careful brushing 
down and a thorough washing and 
massage. When she has properly 
attended to her toilet she descends 
and resumes her labors. These 
bathings and brushings occur at in- 
tervals all during the day, but the 
favorite time is just after eating 
and before and after taking a nap. 
At such times one may see several 
dozens of the diminutive creatures 
making their toilet. Some will be 
combing their antennae or feelers; 
others busy, themselves smoothing 
out the hairs on their bodies that 
have gotten rumpled during the 
day’s work, while still others are 
carefully washing their faces and 
feet, 

In performing their toilet the ants 
convert themselves into the most 
accomplished acrobats. A_ tiny 
miss, rearing up on her hind legs, 
with the most perfect composure 
and skill combs her feelers with 
four combs all going at once! An- 
other ties herself into a knot in an 
effort to reach the tip of her abdo- 
men with her sponge, her moist ton- 
gue. A third, hanging by one leg 


from a grass stalk, is busied in 
manicuring her toes with dainty 
care. Armed with a strong magni- 
fying-glass, one can enjoy a real 
ant circus by watching the tiny 
creatures at their bath. 

Not only does each of the ants 
bathe and brush herself, but they 
make this washing-up process a co- 
operative affair. The wise insects 
seem to realize that the health of 
the entire ant city depends upon the 
cleanliness of each individual. 
Therefore they do not hesitate to 
offer one another the use of their 
combs and sponges. An ant, de- 
siring a massage, will stretch her- 
self out on the ground before a sis- 
ter, who, with comb and brush, 
aided with a wet sponge, carefully 
goes over her body, cleaning it and 
arranging every hair in its proper 
place. Nor is the face forgotten, 
even the very jaws coming in for 
their share of the treatment! When 
the masseuse has completed her 
task the cleansed ant arises and in 
her turn performs the same kind 
services for her sister. Some natu- 
ralists think that the ants assist one 
another because they get some kind 
of food from the cleansed bodies. 
This, however, has not yet been 
proved. Meantime I like to think 
it is pure friendship and the desire 
to be neat and clean that leads to 
this mutual helpfulness on the part 
of the emmet masseuses rather than 
a selfish desire for food. 


On the Bright Angel Trail 


in the Grand Canyon 
(Continued from page 29.) 


his astonishment at Carol’s resource- 
fulness and Hugh’s courage. 

“Don’t see how you did it,” with 
a shake of*his head. “But then you 
never can tell what young people 
will do nowadays!” 

“It was funny what made that 
first aid lesson about rattle-snakes 
come into my head just when | 
needed it,” mused Carol thought- 
fully. “I could see our Captain tying 
her handkerchief tie around Anita 
Lane’s arm and tightening it with a 
pencil.” Then, after a moment’s 
hesitation: “I suppose I ought to 
hate the old Canyon. It nearly took 
my brother away from me. But 
somehow I don’t. I feel as if it had 
given us both something we will 
never regret.” 

Hugh nodded. “You're right, 
Sis. It’s as if we had taken a test 
in life and come out on top.” 
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: # 3-in-One is a wonderful 
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sewing machine oil. It is 

light and penetrating with 
great viscosity. The oil runs right to 
the very bottom of any delicate bearing 
and lubricates perfectly. 

3-in-One cleans out the gummy. 
dirty particles gathered by inferior oil. 
This reduces wear to the least appre- 
ciable amount because a clean, prop- 
erly oiled bearing is practically fric- 
tionless. A little 

3-in-One 


on a cloth wrung oct in cold water will 
keep the case of your machine beauti- 
fully polished and perfectly clean. Also 
an application of 3-in-One prevents all 
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bottles, (2 pint,) 50c and in Handy OilCans, 3/2 
oz. 25c. Phese “handy cans” fit a machine 
drawer and are very convenient. Sent by parcel 
post for 30c if your dealer doesn’t sell them. 


FREE. A generous sample and instructive 
Dictionary on request. rite today. 
THMREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., Breadway, New York 

















Sell Candy 
for Us 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy absolutely 
fresh. Shipments usually same day 
order igs received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$21 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT. 
HERSHEY, WANETA, CURTISS, 
BEICH and other makes, fresh and 
delicious. Sell them in 30 days. Send 
us $51. Keep $21 profit. This profit 
is clear unless you are outside our 
prepaid zone. Give reference. 


We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 50 boxes 
on similar terms at proportionate prices. 


You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Address ALL MAIL to 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROAD ST., MASS. 


























BASKETRY MATERIALS, Reeds, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
splints, cane, webbing. wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
books, -tOols, dyes. Catalogue and  Di- 
rections, 15 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
Inc., 26 Everett St., Allston, 
Station 34, Boston, Mass. 


rafia, 


The American Girl 
| Camping as a Girl Scout 
(Continued from page 26.) 


sing their welcome to the rising 
sun. Never before had she seen the 
cobwebs glisten with dew like some 
fairy jewelled palace. No wonder 
she hardly spoke a word during the 
whole tramp. For she was “taking 
it all in” and her ears were deaf to 
all other sounds. 

It was the red-letter day of the 
whole camping trip for her! How 
they built a real camp fire and 
cooked on it; how they forded 
streams ; how they even stole three 
pounds of honey from the bees, 
smoking out the angry little crea- 
tures from their homes with the 
usual sharp retaliation from the 
bees; these were chapters both in- 
teresting and new in the life of the 
town-bred girl. 

Oh, the good times they had dur- 
ing those days! Work hard then 
play hard—that was their rule. And 
such rollicking games and sports! 
No wonder Georgiana hated to see 
the closing days draw near. 

And the friendships they formed! 
With the easterners it is a pledge 
of friendship to break bread with 
another. How much more then to 
both eat and sleep together under 
the open sky. 

Particularly for the girls in her 
own tent had Georgiana developed 
fondness. Not only had they been 
hourly together, but in the competi- 
tion for points with the other tents 
they had worked together, as one 
man. Would ‘they let the Swans 
get credit for the best made bed? 
Not if they could help it! Or the 
Fish for the cleanest floor? Or the 
Frogs for the most original tent 
decorations? No indeed! 


In her zeal for the Turtles. 
Georgiana got up extra early the 
day before they broke camp, and 
gave vent to her enthusiasm in the 
following lines, (for which, by the 
way, Miss Haldy, the director, did 
not forget to give her tent credit) : 


Oh the turtle is an animal 
With centuries of fame, 

Though noted for his halting gait, 
He gets there just the same. 


He’s not so very beautiful 
His stunts are rather tame, 
But steadily he pegs away, 
And gets there just the same. 





In Aesop’s lore there is a tale 
(I’m sure you've read the same) 
Of how he ran a losing race 
But got there just the same. 


You all know how the shrinking 
hare 
When to the goal he came, 
Found, just ahead, the pokey thing 
Who got there just the same. 


Oh, others may be fairer far, 
And swifter in the game, 

But none can root more truly than 
The Turtles, just the same. 


ELouisE V. SHAWKEY 


(This is taken from the September | 922, 
issue of the Kanawha County Girl 
Scout bulletin.) 


For Girl Scouts 
Who Enjoy 
Poster Making 


All Girl Scouts who are interest- 
ed in making posters should read 
the following announcement of a 
National Competition for a Poster 
Design arranged by “The Poster” 
magazine. We hope many of you 
will enter this competition. 


THE SUBJECT 


The subject which will be taken 
by competitors as a basis for their 
poster designs will consist of any 
striking and appropriate phase of 
Girl Scout life and activities. All 
competitors desiring a full defini- 
tion of these will do well to write 
to the National Headquarters of the 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated, for their 
Circular 321. 


CLASSIFIED AWARDS 
As a classification, or grouping, 
of competitors is the fairest basis 
for awards, four prizes and three 
honorable mentions are offered in 
each of four groups as follows: 

Group A—Girl Scouts: $50.00 
Prize and 3 Honorable 
Mentions. 

Group B—Grade and High School: 
$50.00 Prize and 4 Hon- 
orable Mentions Art 
Students. 

Group C—Special, or Art School: 
$50.00 Prize and 4 Hon- 
orable Mentions Stu- 
dents. 

Group D—Practising Artists: 
$50.00 Prize and 3 Hon- 
orable Mentions. 

(Girl Scout Leaders will 
be rated in Group C.) 








EARN MONEY ' 


TO BUY YOUR UNIFORM 


SELLING CANDY 


You will appreciate it more and 
will secure good experience of a 
pleasant, profitable nature. 


Your purchasers will receive full 
value and will be glad to assist you 
for such a worthy purpose. Many 
Scouts are doing this. 


We supply you with an assort- 
ment of 5c. Chocolate Bars, 24 
pieces to a carton. Minimum ship- 
ment 12 cartons, cost $10.00, sell 
for $14.40. Profit $4.40. Parcel 
Post charges prepaid. All ship- 
ments direct from Factory to you 
on 30 days’ time. Orders to be 
countersigned by your Captain. 


CHOCOLATES | 





The Puritan Chocolate Company 
109-117 Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘Money Renin Plan 


for 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 
will put money in the treasury 
of any Girl Scout Troop east 
of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


Charles R. Davis 


184 Ward Street Newton Center, 59, Mass. 





Earn $20 Weekly Spare Time 


At home, addressing, mailing, music circu- 


lars, Send 10c for music, information, 


AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 1658 Broadway, 
Dept, 42-X, New York 





rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


sate 
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BASIS OF AWARDS 

Awards will be based on the 
forcefulness and effectiveness of the 
message conveyed by the phase of 
Girl Scout life chosen by the com- 
petitor; on the merit of the poster 
composition; on the merit of the 
drawing and the merit of the exe- 
cution. 

WORDING 

No stipulation is made regarding 
wording other than that “Girl 
Scouts” shall appear prominently. 
It is advised that as little other 
wording as possible be used, and 
that the main force of the message 
be conveyed pictorially. It is es- 
sential that all competitors portray 
the official Girl Scout uniform cor- 
rectly. All are therefore urged to 
write to “The Poster”, 307 South 
Green Street, Chicago, Illinois, for 
a colored reproduction. Familiarity 
with the aims and ideals of The Girl 
Scouts is also important, and a leaf- 
let will be included with the color 
reproduction of the uniform. Com- 
petitors will inclose two cents post- 
age for the mailing of these. 


SIZE AND MEDIUM 

The drawings must be made 16 
inches by 36 inches, with 3 inch 
white margin. The medium used 
may be oil or tempera color. If the 
former be used, the canvas must be 
shipped on its stretcher. If the lat- 
ter be used, it must be on heavy il- 
lustration board. The drawing 
should have the 36 inch length as 
its base. No entries received rolled 
can be submitted to the jury for 
awards. 

SHIPMENT 

Paintings are to be sent by ex- 
press or parcel post to Burton Har- 
rington, Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at 550 West 57th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., “The 
Poster” assuming no responsibility 
for designs in transit. “The 
Poster” will assume reasonable care 
of designs submitted, but is not re- 
sponsible beyond that point. 


DATES. 

All paintings must be shipped so 
that they will reach the above ad- 
dress by October 15, 1923. The 
winners of prizes and awards, with 
as many others as possible, will be 
reproduced in “The Poster” in its 
October issue. 


CI.ASSIFICATIONS OF DESIGNS 


To facilitate classification, Name, 
Address, and Group Classification, 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 
in the world, as well as the 
most popular plays for girls 
only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalogue de- 
scribing thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl 
Scout play, 


“The Taming of Horrors” 
which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. 
per copy. 

“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns” was 
first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


28-30 W. 38th St. New York City 




















ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


A DANDY! Just what you want, this 
little stove. Use it for cooking in camp, 


on the hike orat home. Make tea or 
coffee with it. Thousands of uses in- 
doors and out. Folds flat and weighs 
only 8 ounces. Can be had either from 
your dealer or direct. 

SEND THIS AD and 25c tothe Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 27,and we will send 
you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


ale prooed for your summer vacation, send 
for stove while this unusual offer lasts.”” 





INDIAN GOODS 


Wood-friction firemakers $1.10, 
Flint-steel firemakers $1.25. 
Snake rattles 50c. War clubs $1.25. 
Eagle claws 40c. Bear 560c. Lynx 365c. 
Eagle feathers 50c. Walrus teeth 50c. 
Send 10c. for list of 1,500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT CO. 
Desk A. G. 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





SPECIAL DESIRABLE STAMPS 


Just a few offers in stamps that are in 
Most cases unusually “hard” to get: 

FAR EASTERN REP. Commemorative, 
Nos. 93-96 unused, 4 var., cat. price $10, net 
$5; Latvia, Russian occ. 1919, No. 431 un- 
used, 1 var., cat price $1.50, net .55; No. 
432 unused, 1 var., cat. price $1.25, net .50; 
Persia 1915, No. 560-577 unused, 17 var., cat. 
price 33.58, net $7.95; No. 743-759 unused, 
17 var., cat. price $26.96, net $7.95; No. 917- 
933 unused, 17 var., cat. price $34.11, net 
$7.95. The above 3 sets together, cat. value 
$94.65, only net $22.50. RUSSIA off. in 
CHINA No. 20-23 unused, 4 var., cat. price 
$33.50, net $17.50, 

CASH WITH ORDERS. 


We Want to Buy 

Anything and everything of ee. States 
POSTAGE OR LOCAL STAM 

ON COVER OFF COVER or ene 


of the years from 1845 to 1857 in any quan- 


tity, and we pay the HIGHEST marked 
prices. We will make exchange also if de- 
sired. 


Address all your correspondence to 


Y. SOUREN COMPANY 
132 Nassau St. Vanderbilt Bldg. New York City 


GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 
blank approval sheets, 1 small pocket al- 
bum, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perforation 
gauge and millimetre scale, 1 triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East 
Africa’ Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price lists—ALL FOR 10c and 2c post- 
age to approval applicants only. 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 


BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
NEW 20 


FREE EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my 4, %, 1 and 2c approvals, also 
the higher priced stamps at 50 per cent discount. 
Send reference and receive an extra premium. 


CHAS. T. EGNER 











All different. 


STAMPS FREE! Postage 20. to 


all sending for our Approval 


4455 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Sheets. Large Album, 20c; 100 
Var. unused, 50c; Illustrated Al- 


bum, $1.00; List FREE. Agents 50% com- 
mission, 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Toledo, Ohio 


1,000 different stamps, $2.00; 500, 
75c; 300, 45c; 200, 20c; 150, 15c. 
Many 5 and 10c packets. 


J. L. ONKEN 


630-79th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Stamps 


By Wilbur F. Cannon 


If you desire any information 
about stamps and stamp collecting, 
write to Wilbur F. Cannon, 1413 
Carey Avenue, Davenport, Iowa, 
enclosing a return stamped envel- 
ope, and your questions will be an- 
swered as fully as possible. There 
is no charge. 

It is an old-time outworn adage; 
“Everything has its season”. 
Nowadays nothing is seasonal any 
more. What’s the season for furs? 
You cannot say it’s the wintertime. 
Haven’t you noticed the ladies with 
sunbeams of July and August play- 
ing upon them? 

Coal for domestic heating pur- 
poses was always considered. some- 
thing for the wintertime. But the 
experiences of the past few years 
show that summer is the time for 
coal—at least for buying it, for in 
the summertime one has a greater 
chance of getting it, and getting it 
at a lower price, 

Coal, furs, and stamps may dif- 
fer widely in general aspects, but 
one thing they have in common, 
they both have no special time of 
the year when they should be in 
season. The seasoned collector 
collects stamps all the year ’round, 
and does not allow himself much 
respite in collecting during the sum- 
mer. It is this collector who is 
sure of getting his stamps, more 
stamps, and at cheaper prices, and 
gets better service in general. Why 
at cheaper prices? 

Because there are still a few col- 
lectors who, at the first sight of a 
robin in the spring put their collec- 
tions up until fall. The stamp deal- 
ers, issue house organs, price-lists. 
etc., in order to increase the volume 
of their sales during the summer 
months, and offer “red hot bar- 
gains” and stamps at substantial 
reductions. 

These special offers the seasonal 
collectors miss, whereas his sea- 
soned confrere is on a sharp look- 
out and gathers them in. Every 
year more and more collectors, hav- 
ing “gotten wind” of the advantages 
of summer buying, are joining the 
ranks of the seasoned, all-the-year- 
round collectors, and before long 
all wise collectors will collect 
stamps in summer and winter alike. 

Don’t stop collecting stamps dur- 
ing the summer months, but collect 
stamps twelve months in the year. 
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Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 








all different foreign 
y~ postage stamps - - 


| 100 
1 200 
500 15¢ 
| 1000 $2,00 | 


, All of these packets contain fine copies of 

stamps you want. Theyare all guaranteed, 

and your money back if you don’t like 

them, is our motto with them. Try them. 

Oh yes: 1000 peelable, fine hinges, post- 

free, 15c (or free with 1000 all different 
stamps.) 


| WILBUR F. CANNON | 


@ 1413 Carey Avenue, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


10¢ 
20¢ 





all different foreign 
y postage stamps - - 





all different foreign 
postage stamps - - 





all different foreign 
postage stamps - - 
POSTFREE 

















GIRLS in the HAREM—collect 


TURHEY 


5 Varieties 
10 oa 


25 

50 pas 
100 4. 
204 * 
JOSEPH M. MOUHIB, 





608 W. 135th Street, New York City 


500 Diff. Stamps mounted, in, approval 


Austrian Hockwasser, complete, ty * 100 diff. 
U. S. Post, inc. 9, 11, 15, 20, 30, 60, ed 28e. 





20 diff. Bosnia, incl, Picture Stamps. . _ 
37 diff. Danzig, all unused............. 

12 diff. Memel, surch. on France........ 260 
100 diff. For. Rev. 20c, 100 Mex. Rev....30e 
100 diff. For. Rev., high values only. .$1.00 


TAUSIG 


M. 
1297 Sterling Place zooklyn, N. Y. 


$3.28 for 10c 


102 variety packet to introduce our better 
Service approvals. 50% discount 
SPECIALS 
25 var. Honduras..... Cat. val. 98c, for 35¢e 
9 var. Bosnian........ Cat. val. 69c. for 25e 


PIONEER STAMP CO. 
734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Dept. G. 





100 Different Postage Stamps........... 
50 Different South American.......... ’.25¢ 
Nice 


Send for selection. 


Want lists 


WARWICK C. MORONI 


12 East 42nd Street, New York City 


my 


filled, 


approvals. 








When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 

















BARGAINS IN SETS 


Cat. Cat. Our 
Numbers Value Net Pr. 


*AUSTRIA 9var. 250-258 -18 07 
° a 269-274 -48 13 
” = = 382,384-401 .38 13 
° .* 402-409 -16 05 
. Bes 572-577 15 
bd + 772-780 42 15 


9 
THE ABOVE 6 sets, 54 stamps, only 59 


*BULGARIA 6var. 147-152 -60 23 
° ss 153-157 -23 10 
bd | Bes 158-167 1.20 55 
° 5 * 168-176 -52 23 
e | eat 251-260 -84 35 
bd Be 372-375 45 .20 
° io 377-381 -68 28 
THE ABOVE 7 sets, 48 stamps, only 1.49 
*RUSSIA 16 var. 114-131 17.65 2,80 
e . 148-150 29 d 

° . pe 319-324 1.20 50 


Pha 315-317 -90 40 
THE ABOVE 4 sets of 28 stamps, only 3.45 
Lack of space prevents our Offering of 
Armenian, Bavarian, or Lithuanian stamps 
this month, but most of those quoted in 
June magazine can still be supplied. 
* means unused, 0 means used: return post- 
age must accompany all orders. ONLY 
MONEY ORDER OR UNUSED 2c. U. 5S. 
POSTAGE STAMPS will be accepted in pay- 
ment of mail orders. 


ANNA YOHANNESSIANTZ 
132 Nassau St. Room 608 New York City 


FREE: German Air Post Set 


To my applicants for my |, 2, and 
3 cent approvals and also high 
priced stamps 50 per cent dis- 
count. Send reference please. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
3227 Benner St., Wissinoming, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Dandy packet of 
FREE R E E approval applicants. Ref- 


erence erence required. Five cent packets, 7 Ba- 
varia, 8 Belgium, 10 Holland, 10 Germany, 
8 France, 10 England, 8 Italy, 8 Spain. 


FRED GOLDENBAUM 
1415 CHAMBERS ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


AUSTRIA 


125 varieties inclusive 1000 Kroncu 


80% unused Catalog over $5.00 
$1.00 post free 
Frank Knaller, 305 E. 78th St., WN. Y. City 


MARK YOUR LINEN 


Books or Camp Kit 
This dainty Initial 
Stamp, any letter 
and your name in 
beautiful script type 
with complete  in- 
delible marking out- 
fit, 50 CENTS. 


RICHMOND STAMP WORKS 
83 Ionia Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






















NEWFOUNDLAND 1918 


No. 115-119 used cat. 38c. Price ....... 15¢ 
JAPAN 1914 
No. 127-137 used cat. l7c. Price ........ 8c 
_—_+.—_— 
A. V. JOHNSTON 
45 Marion Rd. Belmont, Mass. 





CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
FREE — Stamp Cataloging $1.00 — FREE 
With each packet 500 
Stamps at 65c 
Only 25 packets to be sold 
First come—First served. 


Cc. M. Young, 5872 Julian Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THe AMERICAN GIRL 
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For Girls Who Enjoy 
Poster Making 


(Continued from page 39.) 


as in paragraph 2 above, must be 
plainly written on the back of the 
painting, or it cannot be submitted 
to the jury for award. 


A UNIQUE FEATURE of 
this competition is the plan of “The 
Poster” to send a selection of the 
best paintings, including the Twenty 
Prize Winners and Mentions, on an 
extensive tour of the United States 
for exhibition in schools and li- 
braries. Such an exhibition will 
create keen interest wherever 
shown, furthering the Girl Scouts 
message and giving prestige to the 
competing artists. 





Contents for August 
1923 


EDITORIAL 
On THE BRIGHT ANGEL 
(story), by Marjory H. Morrow... 6 
NIGHT CRAWLERS (story), by James 
Parker Long 
Illustrated by Joseph Franke 
AN EmMMeET MASSEUSE AND HER 
Tomet, by G. Glenwood Clark.... 13 
Over THE LAND oF MoTHER GoosE 
(story), by Helen M. Brittingham. 14 
Illustrated by William Schnelle 
Tue Guost or CaRvER’s Farm (lay), 
by Elizabeth Heywood Wyman.... 17 
[Illustrated by J. H. Litchfield 
Joyce, Gerry aND Nicko (serial), by 


BN UD 8v.csenaeWeswaseseasen 20 
PE CMR ics iincccsdsencesee 22 
RRND ONO ans caanaeduemnanake 24 
INTRODUCING THE New EDiTor, AS 

WELL AS THE NEw BusINEss MAN- 

WMHs i crdrigdcace's tcmeh a Reena deens 25 
Are You THERE? (song)........... 25 
CAMPING AS A GiRL SCOUT.......... 26 
AN OVERNIGHT HIKE PRIMER........ 27 

Drawings by Mary Katherine 
Dwyer 
PHILADELPHIA GiRL SCOUTS......... 28 
For Girt Scouts WHo Enjoy Post- 

PR ee ren re ret 38 

NEY 0 acdonnskea vadamaieraseeoees A 





“A small boy is a good Life 
Saver, for like a little tug-boat he 
has the engine power without the 
cargo space.” 
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5/7 Fine Free Stamps 


To all who apply for our approval books, 
Let us know how many you have, what 
countries you prefer and we will provide a 
service that will please you and build your 
collection well and firmly. 





WHEELER AND WHEELER 
Bicknell, California, 





FREE 


A beautiful Hayti stamp worth $1.00 free 
to those who wish to buy fine stamps at 
very low cost. Write today for above free 
stamp and also sOme fine ones on approval. 


HAMMOND BROTHERS 
151 Park Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


APPROVAL SELECTIONS 
70% DISCOUNT 


I send selections of desirable stamps on 
approval at 70% discount from Standard 
catalogue prices. Reference required. 


J. EMORY RENOLL 
Hanover, Pa. 





Dept. AD 





MEXICO: 300 Mexican postage stamps, all 
cleaned off paper and in very good condi- 
tion. No envelopes, revenues or junk. 40 
varieties, including centenary, “Oofficials’’ 
and new issues. Value by Scott Cat. $9.12, 
for only $1.25, Post free and registered. 
Remit in U._ 8. bills and mint lc & 2c 
stamps. 

NEW ISSUES: 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50c & 1 
peso, mint, $1.45 Post and registration ex- 
tra 1l5c. 


LEON GIRON, St. Domingo 49, Tacubaya, 
Mexico 
Member 8S. P. A. 3856, Postal Card S. of A. 


272, and others, 





30 DIFF, EUROPE & COLONIAL—FREE 


We will also send a selection of stamps on 
approval sheets at % catalog value (%c & 
up), or book of stamps priced low, showing 
catalog nos. & values, whichever you would 
rather examine. Collect the best at lower 
cost. 


Cc. A. STROM, 284 E. 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Make $19 Per 100 Stamping names on Key 
checks. Send 25c for sample 

and instructions to 4. 8. KEY-TA@ ©0-, Cohees, N.¥. 

HEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 


ment — on any machine — $2. with instruc- 
tions. . SCOTT, Conoes, N.Y 


$50 a W ee Order Business. Booklet for 
stamp tells how. Sampleand Plan 25c. 12 Mail 
order articles FREE. AL@8 SCOTT, N.Y. 


I made it with small Mail 





May I artistically color your prints or en- 
largements in Water or Oil Color? 
Prices Reasonable 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. BERGERON 
268 Alfred St., Biddeford, Maine 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 


Worcester, Mass. 





SPO 


Manufacturers since 1869 of 


NECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
MIDDY TIES 
WINDSOR TIES 


for camps and schools in many col- 
ors and qualities including the best 
silk and mercerized cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from The 
Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited 


STANTON BROTHERS 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your 
brother Boy Scouts for years and years. 





SAMTER BROS.. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Girl Scouts, Attention ! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F Se., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 








THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 





GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 
95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free, 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 
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Disclosing a Secret 


And a Number of Interesting Plans 


Having told you that we shall 
“disclose” a secret, we feel that we 
should do so at once. It isn’t fair, 
is it, to promise something without 
keeping that promise. Well, this is 
our secret: after September first, 
no Girl Scout Troop will be asked 
to subscribe for THE AMERICAN 
GirL unless you wish to. This 
means you need not take $1.50-from 
your Treasury. 

It is difficult, we know, when there 
is but one copy in a Troop for 
every member to see the Magazine, 
each month. But when each girl 
receives her own copy—that is a 
very different matter! It comes to 
her own home through the mails. 
She tears the wrapper from it. 
And that copy of THE AMERICAN 
Girt is hers, just as mother’s maga- 
zine is hers, and father’s his. 

Of course, if your Troop wishes 
to re-subscribe as a Troop, you 
may. We shall be pleased to re- 
ceive any kind of subscription from 
you. But we are hoping that many, 
many more Girl Scouts will wish to 
take THE AMERICAN Girt for 
themselves, this coming year. For 
here, we believe is the greatest se- 
cret of all: You will wish to take it. 

Why do we think you will wist- 
to take it? Because of our plans. 
Interesting stories? Indeed we 
shall have them! Already, we have 
an exciting story for our Septem- 
ber issue—“Hidden Treasure,” by 
Katharine Haviland Taylor, a 
writer of girls’ stories whom many 
of you already know and like. 

A House-boat party—a storm—a 
girl who was not afraid—a canoe to 
be paddled across stormy waters— 
all this is in Miss Taylor’s story— 
and more! 

Then there is the story of Strong- 
heart, that wonderful “movie” Dog- 
Actor. Have you often wondered, 
as you have watched “The Silent 
Call” and other of his films, where 
he came from and how he was 
trained to be so intelligent an actor ? 

His puppy days, his first months 
in America, the man who loves 
Strongheart and whom Strongheart 
loves—these are all part of. the 
story. 

“The Nurse’s Uniform and Gene- 
vieve” is a Girl Scout story about a 
Scout who might have lost her head 
—oh, very easily! Yet who did not 


and who later-—lLut we must not tell 
you tao much, because we must have 
some surprises for you! 

And a Mystery Story: a serial 
by Augusta Huell Seaman, who, as 
many Girl Scouts know, is one of 
the most popular writers of girls’ 
books. Our story by Mrs. Seaman 
is called “Nancy Lee Adventures 
It!” and will start in November is- 
sue. We are letting you know of it 
now, that the Girl Scouts who are 
not subscribers to our Magazine, as 
yet, may send in their subscriptions 
and, so, have the story from the 
start. A mystery—a cave—and it 
really could have happened. 

Do you like to be in plays? Each 
month, we are planning to tell you 
not only of plays which girls can 
give, but of costumes and stage set- 
tings which will help you in making 
your play a success. 

Do you enjoy games and Treas- 
ure Hunts upon your hikes? A 
man who knows any number of 
games that are real fun has given 
us some for our September ruin- 
ber. We are quite certain that you 
will enjoy them because the man, 
whose name is Mr. Charles Smith, 
has played them with various Girl 
Scout Troops and, he tells us, 
“They have thought the games 
were great!” 

Have you ever looked at the 
beautiful leaves of autumn ‘and 
wished you could make something 
with them? We know something 
you can make! But we musn’t tell 
you now—hecause that, too, is part 
of our September Magazine. 

And fudge! Have you won- 
dered why some girls’ fudge is 
rather hard and _ sugar-y while 
others’ is soft and creamy, in fact, 
just right? We are planning sev- 
eral candy pages for you. The first: 
fudge! the next; a Candy Pull. 
Next—but, there, your Summer 
Editor says we musn’t take all the 
August issue telling you about Sep- 
tember ! 

3ut we must add this: won’t vou 
pass word of our plans to your Girl 
Scout friends who have not as yet 
subscribed to THE AMERICAN 
Girt? If, at your suggestion, they 
so subscribe, the announcement 
which you will find upon page 37, 
will he of special interest to you. 


(Table of Contents is to be found on page 41) 
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ARE YOU READY FOR 





= 


RAINCOAT 


SIZE SCHEDULE 


We are selling this year a 
New Model Raincoat and 
Raincape which are very 
practical for rainy weather. 
Also a serviceable poncho. 
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“ Made by the U.S. Rubber Co.” 








PRICE, EITHER TYPE 
$7.00 


SIZES 10 TO 20 


RAIN ? 





RAIN 


CAPE 


SIZE SCHEDULE 





a : » ae Size Bust Length 
—_— oe Gee ee NOTICE 10 as a6 
1230 40 is” For sizes larger than 20, a charge of $2.00 - ~ a 
is 3 ‘6 ist extra will be made. Sizes 40 and 42 18 36 % 
18-36 47 16% AE 20 a8 48% 
20088 48 17 are carried in regular stock. 
PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 
Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
American Flags (x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price . , 
Price Priee for 
2 ! ; : 
gxs ft. Wool soocscccscaneiiiiiint ig Size Material Each Lettering 
4x6 ft. Wool .......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4.50 2x3 ft. Wool ............... $2.50 10c per letter 
SE OR: ee PN ntdnecwtesdeseeiseneevises 4.50 Qsox4 ft. Wool ......ccceccee. 400 15c¢ 
(x) Troop Pennants 3x5 ft. Wool ............00. 5.50 0c “ “ 
Lettered with any Troop No.................. $1.50 4x6 ft. Wool .........cseee. 800 2c ” 
Staffs REEMA init escanntenniseinerteetiblennlaniiats $1.25 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
Di itiets desekee  “incias 50 Includes: 
1 in. x : ft. Jointed with owe pain wniechin - 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear ............ t : 
CS. S. Bate, SONGS, 00.0. csccccsccnsccccs 3.60 1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy web carrying case 
Eagle Emblem—separate ...........seeseeees 2.50 Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not jointed...... wo 
Spear Emblem—separate ...........0.eeee00: 1.50 . 
I ovo. ct bn bicnnkcdeweecneeseauecows 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard Girl Scout Equipment 








LONG COAT ye SHORT COAT 
SUIT 


10 to 18...$3.50 


38 to 43... 4.00 
10 to 18...$4.60 


38 to 42... 6.06 














SWEATERS 


Slip Over Model ..........ssee-0+- $6.50 
= Coat Model . 
(Sizes 34-40) 





WITH 
BLOOMER 





REGULATION OUTDOOR 
UNIFORMS 


BE SURE TO ORDER BY SIZE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 



































